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PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America's best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter. 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
Lower in tar than 
95% of all cigarettes 
sold. De-tarred but 
not de-tasted. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100 s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long. Tastes just right 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Pall Mall 100’s.19 mg. "tar. 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec. 76. 

Pall Mall Filter King... 18 mg. 'Tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec. 76. 
Pall Mall Extra Mild... 7 mg. "tar*. 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

















It's tough to get to be a 
Ford, Mercury or Lincoln engine. 





All Ford Motor Company engines are 
the result of one tough test after another. 

Here are just a few. 

This is a Camshaft Feeler feeling 
a camshaft...'cause a flaw in a 
camshaft could mean a rough 
running engine.That's 'cause 
the camshaft makes the 
valves open and close... 
exactl y when they're 
supposed to. 

See, if there's even 
the eensiest-weensiest 
flaw in the shape of the camshaft... the 
Camshaft Feeler finds it. See that big bump on 
the graph? That's just a teenie little piece of 
tape I stuck on a camshaft.. .and the Camshaft 
Feeler found it. 

It can find a flaw down to .000050 of an 
inch. It's tests like this that help keep you 
from getting a rough running engine. 

That’s why... 8 hours a day, 5 days a week 
...someone...somewhere is feeling cam¬ 
shafts for Ford, Mercury or Lincoln engines. 

The Hot Test 


Any engine that really wants to be a 
Ford Motor Company engine has to pass 
The Hot Test ...an' that's ten tough tests! 

#1 ...Oil Pressure, #2...Manifold Vacuum 
Level, #3...Ignition Timing, #4...Engine 
Noise, #5...Coolant Leaks, #6...Fuel 
Leaks, #7...Oil Leaks, #8...Idling 
Smoothness, #9...Overall Engine 
Performance, #10...Exhaust Leaks. 
® Every engine Ford Motor 

Company builds has to pass 
every one of these 10 final tests. 
The Camshaft Feeler Test if it don't...# don't get to go 

into a Ford Motor Company car. 

This Red Hot Test is no picnic. It's the 
Engine Durability 
Test. Engines that 
get picked for 
this tough test 
have to run on 
a dynamometer 
for 100 hours at 
throttle speeds 
up to 125 mph. 

Exhaust pipes 
get red hot...hot 
enough to toast a 

marshmallow. After one-hundred-red-hot- 
hours, engines get torn down and checked 
out...for wear and tear. 

Now that's a tough test. And any engine 
design that can t take the heat...doesn't 
get to go into a Ford Motor Company car. 

Tough testing makes for tough engines 
so at Ford Motor Company we do a lot of it. 
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It's simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 







Nobody Else Like You Service. 
We stole the idea from your sister. 


She hacl a way of making you feel 
special. And today, though you're 
older, she still treats you the same way. 

At The Equitable, our whole 
approach to life insurance is built 
around that same idea. 

We call it Nobody Else Like 
You Service. 


When an Equitable Agent plans 
your insurance program, he or 
she plans it around your specific 
needs and goals. 

Nobody else's. 

And when you buy insur 
ance from The Equitable, 
you’ll always have an 
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Equitable 


Equitable Agent available to 
answer your questions And help 
you plan for your family's needs. 
We call that a lifetime of 
Equitable service: Nobody 
Else Like You Service. 

Thank your sister for us. 

We think it's a great idea. 


Nobody Else Like You Service 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. N.Y..N Y 
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Next Week 

SPARRING on the high seas off Newport are a trio of U.S. 12 meters whose duels 
through the dog days of summer will determine the defender in the America's Cup. 
Coles Phinizy reports on the first trials. 

CHEWING is a diversion favored by athletes in many sports, although in none so as¬ 
siduously as in baseball. Roy Blount Jr. examines the phenomenon in its various ex¬ 
pressions: bubble gum, sunflower seeds, tar and. king of them all, tobacco. 
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LETTEIR FROM THE PUBLISHER 


UNSINKABLE. 
UNBREAKABLE. 
UNBEATABLE^ 



SPfTZ OLYMPIC 
^ SWIM COCCUS 

A revolutionary swimming 
breakthrough: goggles that 
weigh only 2 02 s.. unbreakable, wide vision 
lens. It’s perfect for salt or chlorinated 
swimming, and they float. Its soft foam 
pads and adjustable nose piece conforms 
to the exact contour of the face, and 
fits EVERYONE 

MARK 
SPITZ 

Winner of Seven 
Olympic gold 
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A Good Save 


In fact, the Sports Illustrated Library Cases, 
pictured above, are the best way to save and 
protect your copies of Sports Illustrated. 
They're custom-designed for the magazine. 
Rugged. Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A per¬ 
fect way to combat clutter and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver Sports 
Illustrated emblem. Prices: S4.25 each: 3 for 
$12; 6 for $22. To order, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


1 

Please send me-Sports Illustrated Library I 

Cases. Prices $4.25 each. 3 for $12.6 for $22. My . 
check (or money order! is enclosed 

Address 

City State Zip I 


I- 

I To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. 

, P.O.Box 5120.Dept. SI0627 
1 Philadelphia. Pa. 19141 


L 


Allow three weeks for delivery. 


J 


Kenny Moore, author of this week's sto¬ 
ry on the incomparable Finnish runner 
Lasse Viren (page 66). is. of course, a 
world-class distance man himself. In 
1971 he contributed his first piece to 
Sports Illustrated, an essay on cross¬ 
country running. Since then we have 
published close to 50 of his articles, 
many dealing, naturally, with runners. 
Moore, 33, can scarcely be said to in¬ 
terview his subjects. He converses with 
them, he runs with them, he races 
against them. Last December, for ex¬ 
ample, he finished in a tie for fourth in 
a Honolulu marathon while doing a sto¬ 
ry on Duncan Macdonald, who won. 

Moore’s running was also the key to 
unlocking Viren, who is not notably 
gregarious. “I first went to Myrskyla. 
the little town where Viren lives,” says 
Moore, "but Viren had a cold and was 
not doing much but taking care of the 
house. I didn't really get a feeling about 
him. But then while I was back in Hel¬ 
sinki he asked me to return to Myrskyla 
for a run and a sauna." 

During their 14-kilometer run. 
Moore found they were about equally 
fit. “He seemed to breathe about as hard 
as I, and we slipped on the slush and ice 
in the same fashion.” Moore says. For a 



KENNY MOORE. READY TO WRITE OR RUN 


while, they ran in silence. "1 don't feel 
it’s necessary to chatter all the lime.” 
says Moore, "and I knew he didn't feel 
like it. either. When he started to bloom 
and talked about the countryside, it was 
fascinating. I could live there. I think." 

Moore shares Viren’s aversion to cit¬ 
ies. but as a writer he is often forced to 
spend time in them. In Kingston. Jamai¬ 
ca. where he covered the International 
Track and Field Games last month, he 
trained with half-miler Mike Boit on the 
track and. despite 90' heat, ran in the 
surrounding hills. In Los Angeles for 
the AAU track and field champion¬ 
ships. he ran around the UCLA campus 
and joined his subjects in their warm¬ 
ups. He had been invited to compete in 
the 10,000, but it was the last race of the 
meet and he had to write his story im¬ 
mediately afterward. To get in shape for 
that, he did 20 330-yard sprints the day 
before. "It made my hamstrings so 
sore,” he says, "that there was no temp¬ 
tation to compete.” 

“When I’m on an assignment,” 
Moore says, "I go slow on the running 
and concentrate on the writing. I’ll go 
for an easy jog and let things settle in 
my mind: I put them in perspective, so 
I won’t get panicky when I sit at the 
typewriter. When I get home to Eu¬ 
gene I train really hard. I don’t write 
much at home anymore. It’s just the 
place where I train and do gardening. I 
jump back and forth between two dif¬ 
ferent worlds.” 

Moore, who competed in the 196 8 
and 1972 Olympics, was unable to try 
out for the Montreal Games because 
of a bout with pneumonia, but last No¬ 
vember he was fit enough to win a mar¬ 
athon in Washington. D.C.. and in Feb¬ 
ruary he came in second in a 10.000- 
meter road race in St. Louis. Now he 
is training for another 10.000-meter 
road race on July 4 in Atlanta, which 
Viren has also promised to enter. “If 
we are still both in the same shape we 
were in in April,” says Moore, “we’ll 
have a real kick race for 10th place.” 
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BRING THE WORLD'S LEGENDARY 
ATHLETES INTO YOUR OWN HOME 

Sports Illustrated offers New Original-Autographed Sporting Prints. 
Each print personally hand-signed by the athlete himself. 



JACKNICKLAUS 

Masters, U S. Open, British Open, 

P.G A. Golf Champion 

Each print is hand-signed by Jack Nicklaus 



BILLIE JEAN KING 

r. .. ._. « I I ; 

E*ch print ii hind-upmd by Billie leen King 


ROD LAVER 


Eech print la Kami eigned by Rod Lever 



-RED" GRANGE 

N o 77 T h»’jefcg yv; 3 >rni 

Eech print ll hende^ned by ' Red' Grenge 


Each print is 
20" x 24" 
custom-framed 
and 

ready-to-hang. 


THIS MASTERFUL COLLECTION of Original- 
Autographed Sporting Prints portrays unforgettable 
highlights in sports. The art, created by renowned ar¬ 
tist Bob Peak, is so superb you'll sense the spirit of the 
sport in your home. And the autograph makes the 
print thoroughly personal. You will find there are few 
joys to rival the possession of enduring art. And you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing your print may 
appreciate in value throughout the years. 

Strictly limited edition. 

Each work is limited to only 1000 numbered prints. 
Therefore, at most, 1000 sports lovers will be able to 
experience the pleasure of owning each work of art. 
When these editions were completed, the plates were 
destroyed. This series, therefore, can never again be 
offered. Rarity is assured. 

The Presentation. 

These works are in an impressively large format. 
They measure 20"x24". Each print is handsomely 
custom-framed, matted and ready-to-hang. A photo¬ 
graph of the actual signing and the legend of the ath¬ 
letic achievement is on the reverse side of the art. 
The cost: $100.00 each. 

To take advantage of this unique opportunity, please 
complete the coupon. All applications will be treated 
on a first come, first serve basis. The framed hand- 
signed work will be shipped to you fully insured. If 

not completely satisfied, return the art within 10 
days and owe absolutely nothing. 

To order your prints use the handy coupon below 
or call at any time toll-free 800-325-5900 and in 
Missouri 800-342-6600 


Sports Illustrated Box C, Lenox Hill Station 
New York. N Y. 10021 


Please send me the following ‘Living Legends' prints), 
at $ 100.00 each, plus $3 50 postage and handling charge 



Jack Nicklaus 


Billie Jean King 


Chamberlain-Havlicek 


Rod Laver 


Stan Musial 


"Red' Grange 


□Check or Money Order enclosed 
Please charge my purchase to 
□ American Express □ Diner's Qub 
□Master Charge □BankAmencard 

Number___Exp Date_ 

Name__ 

Address_ 

City-State-Zip. 


New York residents add laics i 


SI0627 






























VIEWPOINT 

by H. R. COURSEN 


AS A FANTASY "ROCKY" IS FINE. BUT 
THE BIG FIGHT IS STRICTLY HOLLYWOOD 


Some may nol recognize how inauthentic the 
boxing in the Academy Award film Rocky is. 
but this should be pointed out. because it 
bears on the film's "meaning." Sylvester Stal¬ 
lone’s Rocky styles himself after Rocky Mar¬ 
ciano. a short-armed hooker who threw 
punches from every point of the compass. 
Marciano knocked out Joe Louis with a 
straight right hand, and he knocked out Joe 
Walcott in their first fight with one of the 
hardest right hands in heavyweight history. 
It ranked with the right with which Louis hit 
Jim Braddock and the short right with which 
Ali decked Sonny Liston in Lewiston. Al¬ 
though Referee Joe Walcott and a lot of other 
people didn't see it. the latter was no "phan¬ 
tom punch." It sent Liston tumbling to the 
canvas in a heap. 

But while Rocky Balboa, using upper-cut 
body punches, might be able to smack stand¬ 
ing beef, as he did in the movie, he could not 


hit most good heavyweights, unless they 
leaned in, elbows akimbo, like the Apollo 
Creed of the film. One of the few good fight¬ 
ers as awkward as Balboa was Rocky Gra- 
ziano. But Graziano could hit to the head 
with a left hook and an overhand right, punch¬ 
es not in Balboa's repertoire. 

Auditors will argue that it sounds as well 
as looks as though people are really getting 
belted in Rocky, but despite the seeming au¬ 
thenticity of the blows, no heavyweight cham¬ 
pion is going to get hit by the sucker punch 
Rocky lands early in the light. You might land 
a punch like that in a Jersey bar—Galento's 
or Chuck Wepner’s—but nol in a fight for 
the big prize. Nor is a smart lighter going to 
lean into the only punch his opponent can 
throw. Nor is a referee going to tolerate such 
a blood-bath. Nor will a corner inhabited by 
Burgess Meredith permit it. 

Hollywood seldom does well with fights. 
In Champion, supposedly, some eloscups 
were filmed by having the actors push their 
gloves into their opponents' faces, then yank 
them away. Reversing the film made the blows 
seem real. But Kirk Douglas, a good athlete, 
did not move or hit like a fighter. The end¬ 
ing—Kirk on one knee listening to an an¬ 
nouncer scream "He's finished!." then getting 
up to knock his man out, then dying—was 


hokey as ihe devil. True, the director of Some¬ 
body Up There Likes Me studied the Zalc- 
Graziano films and left his film Tony dan¬ 
gling like a ragdoll over the ropes, just as 
Graziano left him at the end of the second 
fight. But in The Harder They Fall. Budd 
Schulberg's Argentine version of Primo Car- 
nera didn't look at all like a fighter. Neither, 
for that matter, did the real Primo. as Max 
Baer demonstrated. 

Rocky provides psychic compensation for 
America. Rocky gets his shot through an im¬ 
probable sequence of events dictated by the 
megalomania of a mini-Ali. Ali does fight 
some silly fights these days, but Jimmy Young 
is skillful, as was Jimmy Braddock—remem¬ 
ber. he outstabbed an overconfident Baer and 
almost knocked out Louis. Rocky gets his pay¬ 
day—nowadays losers win—and his girl is 
transformed from a nearsighted mute to a 
pretty butterfly and gets her handsome Ital¬ 
ian stallion. (Note Rocky Balboa’s classic pro¬ 
file. After 70 pro fights?) 

The film is fantasy, and as such probably 
does no harm. The best moment, for me at 
least, is Creed's entrance as George Wash¬ 
ington crossingthc Delaware to the Spectrum. 
Intentional fantasy, and very funny. Was it a 
comment on the film and the way we are to 
lake it? Ifso. the commentary is valid. end 



Top-Flite 


'mnmimmm 


Now that 
therms Blazer 


In impartial, independent 
tests conducted recently, 50 
pros hit Top-Rites and Blazers 
with drivers and 5-irons. And 
Top-Flite could not out-dis¬ 
tance Dunlop’s new 2-piece 
golf ball. 

Because Blazer has great 
spin and lift that come from an 
aerodynamically designed 
dimple pattern. 

And extended life that 
comes from a highly cut-resis¬ 
tant cover of Surlyn? 

Play a Blazer. We challenge 
you to see for yourself who’s 
really tops. 

Dunlop Sports Company. Division ot Dunlop Tire 
Ci Rubber Corp, Buffalo. N.Y. 

Surtyn » • i*g,Mtrcd trademark of Ihe DuPont Company 




















Sears RoadHandler; 


It had to outperform a legend 
before it could be called 
Sears best steel-belted radial. 


Sears original steel-belted 
radial tire proved its toughness 
and excellence by racking class 
wins in the famous Baja event. 

It was the beginning of a 
legend .. .and a challenge to de¬ 
velop an even better tire. A tire 
that was better than the tire that 
beat the Baja. To outperform 



its famous predecessor, the 
original Sears steel-belted radial, 
they couldn’t make a tougher 
tire, so they made it better. 

Better in the areas of handling, 
braking and ride. 



In the vitally important area 
of wet cornering, Sears 
RoadHandler demonstrated its 
superiority under controlled 
laboratory conditions. 
RoadHandler’s bigger 
“footprint” allowed more 





Next, the same tires tackled 
the Pony Express route of a 
century ago. 


isand miles, from 
i California. More 
man nan oi it over rugged, 
trackless country. 

After 42,000 miles without 
any tire failure, Sears 
RoadHandlers faced the most 
critical test of all. Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 
109. A test for new tires. 


water to travel along the 
grooves instead of between the 
tire surface and the wet road. 
This helps prevent 
hydroplaning (skidding on a 
thin film of water). In fact, 
laboratory tests demonstrated 
Sears RoadHandler to be 
superior in just about every 
area of traction. 

To demonstrate the 
performance of this newer 
tire, Sears put the RoadHandler 
through the mill. 

First, five gruelling weeks of 
day and night driving —40,000 
miles over every kind of road. 


These Sears RoadHandlers 
not only passed, they exceeded 
every government requirement 
for strength, heat resistance 
and bead unseating (keeping 
the tire on the rim in hard 
turns.) 

Add it all up ... and it’s 
hardly surprising that Sears 
RoadHandler is Sears 
best steel-belted radial. 


Sc arsr 


Tire and Auto Centers 
and Catalog. 


“Straight talk, good values 

AND SATISFACTION." 


Sears Steel- 


Belted Radial 
The lire that 
beal the Baja, 
Sears original. 


Sears 

RoadHandler, 
13% wider 
tread. 10% 
deeper tread 
(at center). 
Extra tread 
row. 


© SEARS. ROEBUCK AND CO.. 1977 
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We made more extensive use of corrosion- 
resisting treatments. And we designed out 
many of the pfaces where corrosion might 
start Because body protection is important 
And Chevrolet wants to bring you more.’ 


Now that’s 


‘All comparisons relate to the 
1976 full-size Chevrolet. 


established itself as America's most 
successful new car. 

What you may not know, however, is 
the story underneath its success. The story 
of its body protection. 

It's a story that could prove to be very important 
in the months and years to come. 

And it began with the basic design of The New Chevrolet, 
-with many of the nooks and crannies where corrosion- 
causing moisture could collect being eliminated right on 
the drawing board. 

But that was only the beginning of The New Chevrolet's 
anti-corrosion plan. 

A thicker oil-base coating was added to the frame- 

(A vulnerable area where road dirt and moisture 
attack.) 

There's more zinc-rich primer applied to the dash 
panel and the inside lower panels of the doors. 

The rear wheelhousings were made from galvanized steel. 
And then, for good measure, the whole floor of the trunk was 
made from the same corrosion-resistant material. 

But we didn't stop there. 

The "tuck-under" of the body sills was also reduced to — 
help prevent stone chipping. 

























Protection w 
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I he Caprice Classic Sedan 


Aluminum and bimetal 
were used wherever practical. 

Special sealers and fasteners 
used at strategic points. 

And all of the outer panels of the 
doors, the rear fenders and roof side 
panels were coated with Zincrometal." 
a highly corrosion-resistant process. 

All in all. The New Chevrolet was 
given even more corrosion protection 
than last year's full-size Chevrolet. 

Which has to be encouraging to know. 

Not only now. But for the future. 


• MORE INNOVATIONS 

• MORE HEAD ROOM 

• MORE REAR SEAT LEG ROOM 

• MORE TRUNK ROOM 

• MORE CORROSION PROTECTION 

• MORE EASE OF ENTRY AND EXIT 

• MORE EASE OF MAINTENANCE 

• MORE RELEVANT TO THE TIMES 

• MORE VALUES FOR THE MONEY 


more like it. 














If you've already tried More, you 
know it's like any really good cigarette. 

Only more. 

More is longer. And it burns slower. 
So, you get more time to enjoy those 
extra puffs of smooth, mild taste. 

If you haven't tried More, what are 
you waiting for? It's got everything 
you’ve always wanted in a cigarette. 

Only more. 



FILTER 21 mg "iar". 1.5 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 21 mg.”iar". 
1.6 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC 76. 

Warning The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






SCORECARD 

Edited by RON REID 


CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 

Last week, in a decision that should cut 
down on injuries. NFL team owners 
elected to outlaw the dangerous crack- 
back block. The rule change now makes 
it illegal for a wide receiver or back to 
move to the outside, reverse direction, 
fire back toward the ball and crack back 
below the waist. 

The crackback has been illegal since 
1974 for wide receivers lined up as pass 
catchers, but until this year, running 
backs were allowed to use it—often 
grievously injuring defensive linemen. 

The crackback is much the same as 
the trap block, the important difference 
being that the blocker is moving at full 
speed when he makes contact with the 
penetrating lineman, who usually is 
blind-sided so that the risk of a knee in¬ 
jury is high. In 1973 in Washington, to 
cite but one example, a crackback block 
by a Redskins’ running back wrecked the 
knee of the Cardinals’ Ron Davis. 22. an 
injury that ended his career. 

The owners also agreed to make the 
game a more clearheaded proposition 
for offensive linemen by banning the 
head slap from the repertoire of pass 
rushers. Applied by such past masters 
as Deacon Jones, the head slap gave of¬ 
fensive linemen a headache in every 
sense of the word. 

It now remains for the NFL to find a 
way of effectively protecting quarter¬ 
backs. 34 of whom were injured during 
the 1976 season. 

DYNAMIC DUO 

Tom and Tim Gullikson. 25-year-old 
identical twins from Onalaska. Wis.. 
were ranked 39th and 45th last year by 
the U.S. Tennis Association. They are 
identical save for one thing. Tim is right- 
handed. Tom is a lefty—a fact that was a 
relief to Karl Meiler of West Germany. 

Not long ago on the WCT tour, Meil¬ 
er lost to right-handed Tim and two 
weeks later bowed to left-handed Tom. 
At the time he did not know there were 
two Gulliksons. 


“When the second one beat me in 
straight sets," Meiler said. "I was very de¬ 
pressed that there was a player who could 
beat me using cither hand." 

A PLUS FOR COLLEGES ... 

Thanks to the bounty reaped from tele¬ 
vision. NCAA championship events 
should be more competitive through the 
next four years, the duration of the $ 118- 
million contract the NCAA signed with 
ABC last week for college football 
telecast rights. 

The new television package represents 
an average annual increase of 63.9% over 
the previous agreement with ABC, and 
with the added revenue the NCAA for 
the first time will pay all travel expenses 
for every athlete who qualifies for one of 
its 39 championship events in 18 differ¬ 
ent sports. In the past, since the indi¬ 
vidual schools often had to pay their ath¬ 
letes’ way. many schools were reluctant 
to assume travel costs, especially if the 
athlete was a longshot in a sport such as 
track or swimming. 

... AND A MINUS? 

Now that collegiate sports programs will 
benefit from revenues from football 
broadcasting, the Internal Revenue Ser¬ 
vice is threatening to cash in on—and 
perhaps bollix—the deal. 

Next week in Washington, the IRS 
will review a ruling made in its Dallas 
regional office that college athletic in¬ 
come derived from radio and television 
is no longer tax-exempt. The basis for 
the decision was the 1969 tax reform 
act. which stipulated that income de¬ 
rived from “unrelated” businesses owned 
by non-profit organizations—for exam¬ 
ple, a grocery owned by a church— 
would be taxed as of 1976. If the Dal¬ 
las decision stands, it might well be 
catastrophic for college sport. The IRS 
has indicated that the tax could amount 
to 48% of the broadcast income. Depend¬ 
ing on retroactive obligations, this means 
that Penn State, for example, might have 
to fork over $2.5 million. 


“This ruling is a good way to wreck 
the colleges.” says Frank Windegger, the 
TCU athletic director. "They say broad¬ 
cast revenue is unrelated income. If it’s 
not income related to athletics then I 
don't know what it is.” 

“If this thing passes.” says Jackie 
Sherrill, the new football coach at Pitts¬ 
burgh. “the small bowl games will be 
eliminated because it won’t pay the small 
schools to participate. They would prob¬ 
ably lose money.” 

The NCAA already has indicated that 
it will go to Congress or to the courts to 
seek relief from the ruling, if it is up¬ 
held. which is unlikely. 

PLAYING THE NUMBERS 

Paul Campbell, the traveling secretary of 
the Cincinnati Reds, has spent almost 44 
years in baseball as a player, scout and 
club executive. Among the many delights 
of his long career, which ends after this 
season. Campbell particularly savors the 
day he got Angel Bravo's number. 

Bravo was a journeyman player who 
left Cincinnati in 1971, apparently to play 
in Mexico. The Reds, however, were un¬ 
able to locate him. which was a bit frus¬ 
trating because only Bravo knew the 
combination to the lock on his club- 
owned suitcase. 

Campbell kept the suitcase in his of¬ 
fice. where, in sporadic moments in the 
off-season, he idly and vainly attempted 
to open it by trying combinations at ran¬ 
dom. Had he realized that any three-digit 
lock, like Bravo's, has only 1,000 pos¬ 
sible combinations, he might have tried 
to open it in a more systematic fashion. 
Finally, on a day when eight people were 
in his office, someone suggested to Camp¬ 
bell that he try Bravo’s highest batting av¬ 
erage. Some quick research revealed it 
was .342 for Tucson in the Pacific Coast 
League in 1969. 

Sure enough, the lock opened readily, 
but with mixed results: Campbell dis¬ 
covered nothing. Bravo's suitcase was 
empty. 

HELP WANTED—SITTER 

One of the summer's new features at At¬ 
lantic City’s famous Steel Pier is a Guin¬ 
ness hall of records. To help get the word 
around, boardwalk officials are looking 
for a flagpole sitter to duplicate, if not 
beat, the record set in 1931 by Alvin 
(Shipwreck) Kelly, who roosted atop a 
flagpole above the pier for 49 days and 
one hour. “We will supply the sitter with 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


food, encouragement and prayers.” says 
PR director Peter Fox. who has had a 
few applicants for the job but isn't cer¬ 
tain any of them has the necessary stam¬ 
ina. The prayers may be essential. Kelly 
sat through 10 storms, in many of which 
lightning played about his head. 

SLANGUAGE BARRIER 

Shortly after Walter Alston retired from 
the National League to his Darrtown. 
Ohio farm, he installed a citizens-band 
radio in his automobile. His chosen han¬ 
dle was “Smokey,” the nickname hung 
on him by his father when Alston was 
an Ohio schoolboy pitcher. 

But on CB. Alston's nickname means 
the police or highway patrol, and you 
can guess the reaction. “Nobody would 
talk to me.” Alston says. “So now my 
handle is ‘Double Dozen.’ ” 

Alston wore number 24 for almost a 
quarter of a century as manager of the 
Dodgers, who retired the number this 
month on their Old-Timers Day. 

THE SUMMER GAME 

Paul Westhead, the LaSalle College 
basketball coach, has spent the last six 
summers coaching in Puerto Rico, where 
he has found that the fans take the game 
muy serious. 

"Their involvement is just incredible,” 
says Westhead. who is coaching the 
Caguas team in the Superior League this 
year. “I've had beer thrown in my face 
after a loss. Jack McKinney [assistant 
coach of the Portland Trail Blazersl was 
almost shot at by a fan. and one time the 
mayor of a city was so enraged at the of¬ 
ficiating that he slugged a referee. The 
fans gave him a standing ovation. 

“Another time.” Westhead recalls, 
"we were playing the Isabela team on 
their home court and our team had trou¬ 
ble shooting free throws, because when 
one of our players stepped to the line, 
every light in the building except the exit 
signs would go out. They stayed on for 
the Isabela players.” 

CRITIC’S CHOICE 

In contrast to the New York Mets’ 
M. Donald Grant, who seems loath to 
abide anyone critical of management 
(page 22), consider Al Davis, owner of 
the Oakland Raiders. 

Davis recently recalled the first time 
he had engaged in a lengthy conversation 
with Ollie Spencer, the Raiders' longtime 
offensive line coach. 


“It was 1962." Davis said. “1 was a 
coach with San Diego at the time and 
Ollie was with Oakland. He called me 
one day to complain about some films 
we were supposed to have sent. He said 
they hadn't arrived and accused me of 
withholding them deliberately. That of¬ 
fended me: I told him where he could 
put his film canister. He said something 
uncomplimentary in return and we pro¬ 
ceeded to have this violent argument. 
Finally, one of us—I don't remember 
which—hung up, and that was that." 

Several months later. Davis was hired 
as head coach and general manager of 
the Raiders. As is customary for incom¬ 
ing coaches, Davis fired the incumbent 
assistants but allowed them to be inter¬ 
viewed for their former jobs. Spencer ar¬ 
ranged for an audience with Davis but 
assumed, in light of their argument, that 
he would not be part of the new staff. 

"Spencer came into my office and said 
that even though he wouldn't be with 
the Raiders, he'd like to wish us luck any¬ 
way,” Davis said. “Then he turned to 
leave. I told him to wait a minute, that I 
wanted to hire him. 

"I’d been watching him for a long 
time. I knew he was a good coach, but 
more than that. I liked his attitude. From 
the way he cussed me out that day. I 
knew he was my kind of guy.” 

CALL THE LAW 

A sensational catch was the principal clue 
in “The Sham Sheriff Softball Caper" 
and it allowed the Austin (Texas) Police 
Department to bring some unlikely sus¬ 
pects to justice. 

Scene of the crime was Bartholomow 
East Field during a game played between 
the Austin Police Department and the 
Travis County Sheriffs Department, 
both members of a statewide tournament 
that was supposedly limited to law-en¬ 
forcement officers. 

But when the sheriffs third baseman 
made a diving catch, then turned two 
somersaults and came up holding the ball. 
Steve Forman of the Austin PD delect¬ 
ed some skulduggery. Sure enough, the 
sheriffs squad included three ringers off 
the University of Texas baseball team, in¬ 
cluding slick-fielding Third Baseman 
Rocky Thompson. 

“It’s the kind of deal where they 
thought they would be smart and run 
them through.” Forman said. "But 
when I recognized Thompson. 1 protest¬ 
ed to the plate umpire at the end of the 


game and demanded that they all put 
their badges and credentials on the 
ground for inspection.” 

The three Longhorns were declared in¬ 
eligible and. as a result, the sheriffs team 
was left with only eight players and had 
to drop out of the tournament. 

The guilty Travis County sheriff is 
Raymond Frank, who campaigned for re- 
election last November as “The Sheriff 
That Shoots Straight.” He claimed that 
he deputized the three Longhorns two 
days before the game. Even so. the Austin 
PD won, 7-4. 

GOOD LOOKING 

The baseball player who breaks up a 
game or starts a hitting streak with a bor¬ 
rowed bat is not uncommon, but a new 
twist has been added by Larry LeNoir, a 
reserve for Salesianum School of Wil¬ 
mington. Del. 

LeNoir was the unexpected star of a 
game against St. Mark’s High School 
when he came to bat with the bases load¬ 
ed and hit a grand-slam homer. 

After the game, he thanked teammate 
Bob Kapa—not for the use of his bat. 
but for lending him his eyeglasses. 

Kapa. the regular centerfielder. had 
been breaking in a new set of contact 
lenses and. through no fault of his vi¬ 
sion. had knocked himself out by run¬ 
ning into a fence as he chased a line drive. 
LeNoir went in as his substitute and. hav¬ 
ing forgotten his own glasses, borrowed 
Kapa’s backup pair. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Andre Harvey, golf pro. asked why he 
has had only one hole in one in his ca¬ 
reer while Art Wall has had 41: “The 
only thing it means, really, is that Art 
Wall is 40 times better than me." 

• Ron Turcotte. Secretariat’s jockey, af¬ 
ter finishing last by 62 lengths on Make 
Amends in Seattle Slew’s Belmont win: 
"I needed another piece of equipment. I 
needed binoculars.” 

• Carlos Alfonso, recently retired Hous¬ 
ton and Cincinnati minor-leaguer, now 
the Astros' batting-practice hurler. on the 
strike zone: “The way they used to hit 
me. it doesn't matter whether I throw 
high or low.” 

• Al McGuire, former basketball coach 

at Marquette, on the courses selected by 
college players: "Our guys took Shop and 
Advanced Shop. Shop is when you make 
a chair. Advanced Shop is when you 
paint it.” eno 
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They all have 

tough-to-cut Suriyn covers. 
But only one 
has alltleist inside. 


Our DT Titleist is tough to cut. And so are a lot of other golf balls. Because 
we all make our covers from a blend of rugged DuPont Suriyn. 

But the secret of a golf ball's performance is inside. And inside the DT 
Titleist, you get Titleist’s famous wound construction. It’s a resilient center 
made of stretched rubber thread. So when you hit a I)T, it compresses against 
your clubface, picking up optimum backspin for a Suriyn cover ball. 

Backspin makes the DT bore through the air straight and true. Bite when 
it hits the green, not just bounce. And backspin, along with Titleist's unique 
aerodynamic dimple pattern, makes the DT Titleist the longest tough-cover ball 
you can hit off the tee. In fact, the DT is every yard as long as the balata-cover 
Titleist the pros play. 

So if you want a cover that’s tough to cut, a lot of golf balls can give it to you. 
But only one of them can play like a Titleist. _ 
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DT Titleist. 1 

It’s tough to cut. 
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JUNE 27, 1977 


TALK ABOUT 
TOTAL 
PRESSURE 


Hubert Green had to withstand not only a final-round challenge from his rivals 
but also a death threat over the last four holes. He did both to take the US. Open 

by Dan Jenkins 


W hen a more bizarre conclusion is 
scripted for the U.S. Open it will 
have to be written by Woody Allen. Pic¬ 
ture this. A guy is clinging to a lead 
about as wide as a bead of sweat with 
the first major title of his career within 
his reach. Then out of the trees on the 
14th hole come nine uniformed and 
armed policemen. From TV towers. ABC 
cameras swing over Tulsa’s Southern 
Hills golf course, not shooting the tour¬ 
nament but scanning the crowd of 20.000 
lining the fairways and clustered around 
the greens. At the 14th green a group 
of USGA officials is conferring quietly. 
Hubert Green, 30, the tournament lead¬ 
er by one stroke, putts out, and Sandy 
Tatum, the vice-president of the USGA, 
draws him aside. Green is informed that 
a telephone call, probably one of those 
that sick people make, has been received 
by a clerk at the FBI office in Okla¬ 
homa City. A woman has said that three 
of her male friends are on their way to 
Tulsa to rub out Green. 

Play stalls. Finally Hubert moves to 
the 15th hole. Photographers down the 
fairway suddenly find their view ob¬ 
scured by city police. Green tees up his 
hall. He then takes an understandably 
nervous swipe at it and the ball hooks 
wildly toward the trees. If the ball goes 
as deeply into the woods as it appears it 


might, golfs most precious tournament 
will belong to Lou Graham, who is the 
fellow putting the most heat on Hubert 
and keeping the tournament from becom¬ 
ing a yacht race. 

But good things should happen to a 
man who has been victimized. Green's 
tee shot at the 15th strikes a tree trunk 
and comes to rest in the rough, leaving 
him a clear shot to the 407-yard par-4 
hole. He lofts a nice, gutty iron onto the 
green and gets the putt down in two for 
a par. It seems routine to those who do 
not know about the extra strain that has 
been placed upon him. Open pressure is 
quite enough, usually. 

Hubert’s drive and second shot at the 
569-yard par-5 16th look a bit shaky. But 
that’s where he jams a pitching wedge 
up there for a cough-in birdie and gets 
the two-stroke advantage he desperately 
needs to survive Lou Graham, the rug¬ 
ged course, the steaming climate and Hu¬ 
bert's own nerves. 

At the 17th hole, where Graham had 
hit one of the most confounding three- 
irons in the history of low. dark, prowl¬ 
ing hooks to stay in contention. Green 
does something equally marvelous. He 
gets a 40-foot putt close enough to se¬ 
cure a par from a place on the green 
where the ball has to travel up and over 
and down by way of a Ramada Inn. 


Now comes the 18th. where Hubert 
has to sit on his golf bag and wait for 
what seems like 9.000 hours while peo¬ 
ple named Gary Jacobson and Don Pad¬ 
gett finish the hole. Jacobson has hit 
under the immense scoreboard. Padgett 
is in a trap. But Green sits there calmly 
and then strolls over to chat with some 
USGA officials. 

Apart from a homemade bomb or 
some distant rifle fire. Green's problem 
is to make sure he makes no worse than 
a bogey 5 on this great finishing hole that 
has humbled Jack Nicklaus. for one. 
Nicklaus bogeyed it every day. Green 
drives safely enough into the light rough 
and can lay up with his second shot. 

But to make the ending all the more 
suspenseful. he bounces into the front left 
bunker. From there a bogey is likely and 
worse is possible. Hubert gets the ball 
onto the green but is still 30 feet from 
the hole, and the putt has a left break 
and then a right. He hits it about three 
feet short. Standing over that second putt 
he may feel he needs a bulletproof vest, 
but he hits the ball right into the heart 
of the cup—a “center cut." the pros call 
it. With that. Hubert Green has a clos¬ 
ing round of 70. which, along with his 
earlier 69-67-72, gives him a remarkable 
winning total of two-under-par 278 and 
the first major crown of a career that 
has long been underrated. 

Death threats are not unknown in 
sport, but one rarely has been made to a 
golfer, and never in the U.S. Open. The 
chief of tournament security. Lieut. 
Charlie Jones of the Tulsa police, was in¬ 
formed of the threat about the time that 
Green finished the front nine. He im¬ 
mediately summoned Tatum and two 
other USGA officials by walkie-talkie. 
The men met on the paved apron of the 
continued 
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at Southern Hills to win his first major tournament 






The course 's smothering sand produced dynamite explosions, this one by first round co-leader Diehl. 
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U.S. OPEN continued 

clubhouse, finding privacy in its open¬ 
ness. The woman caller had told the FBI 
that the men would shoot Hubert on the 
15th green, which is on the periphery of 
the course. By now. Green was putting 
out on the 10th hole. Jones already had 
a house near the 15th green under sur¬ 
veillance and had sent word to the plain- 
clothesmen spread out on the course to 
work Green’s gallery. Extra plainclothes- 
men had been called from downtown 
Tulsa and ABC had agreed to surrender 
some of its cameras to the police for more 
surveillance. 

Before the tournament had started, 
Lieut. Jones had drawn up a “disaster 
memo” (later changed to an “emergency 
memo”), but his major concerns at the 
time had been tornadoes, kidnapping, 
pickpockets and prostitution. The memo 
did not deal with death threats. 

Bearing in mind ABC's ballyhooed na¬ 
tional TV broadcast—which for the first 
time showed viewers all 18 holes and 
more sport at one sitting than even the 
Olympics—the USGA officials and Jones 
decided to proceed with caution. Green 
would be given all the information they 
had and the option of deciding whether 
or not he would continue the round. He 
would be offered half an hour to think 
about what to do. If he had decided not 
to keep playing, the USGA admitted lat¬ 
er it would have been in a quandary. 

Lieut. Jones told Green that 99 out of 
100 death threats were empty and sug¬ 
gested that he not be alarmed. After some 
reflection. Green shrugged it off in a 
lighthearted fashion and said he would 
finish his round. He walked up to the 
15th tee. When he snap-hooked his drive, 
it appeared that the death threat might 
well cost Green the championship he had 
sought for so long. 

By the time Hubert had reached the 
18th fairway and was sitting on his golf 
bag, he had decided not to mention the 
incident to anyone. After sinking the 
winning putt, he was hustled into the 
clubhouse by USGA officials and the po¬ 
lice and was closeted with them for an 
hour. Then he was brought to the press 
tent where he recounted his hole-by-hole 
performance. The questioning was tra¬ 
ditional—about clubs, bunkers, yards, 
about the pressure of being in the lead 
from the first day. Only a handful of re¬ 
porters had realized that something out 
of the ordinary had happened. 

Well into the session, one reporter 
said. “Hubert, do you have anything to 







say about your conference with the po¬ 
lice and USGA officials on the 14th 
hole?" 

“I’m not going to comment on that,” 
Green replied. 

He took another question: "Hubert, do 
you consider yourself a better bunker 
player than off the tee?” 

It seemed that the USGA. ABC. 
Green and the Tulsa police were going 
to get away with their secret. But a cou¬ 
ple of reporters persisted until the story 
finally came out. Green wanted very 
much not to talk about the incident. 

A few hours later, when Tom Weis- 
kopf was asked what he would have done 
if he had been in such a situation, he 
cracked, “I was so hot [he had birdied 
15 and 16], I’d have caught the bullet in 
my teeth and bit it in half.” 

By then one could be humorous. The 
jokes on the tour arc just beginning, e.g., 
a guy who putts like Hubert Green ought 
to play under armed guard. 

It was Green’s putting that won him 
the Open. On the front nine on Sunday 
he turned several bogeys into pars and 
birdies into birdies when he had the op¬ 
portunity. and when he truly had a 
chance to make a horrible double bogey 
at the 9th. he rolled in a dandy, curling 
eight-footer for a mere bogey. 

For a while on Sunday, Green had a 
four-stroke lead and the championship 
looked to be all but over. The famous 
names who had hinted they might make 
a pass at him—Gary Player. Nicklaus and 
Weiskopf—were standing still. Player 
had supplied a few thrills earlier in the 
week by holing out an ungodly 40-yard 
pitch shot from ankle-high rough for a 
birdie and by finishing Saturday’s play 
with three straight birdies to stand just 
two shots behind Green. But Player looks 
more and more like a man whose nerves 
are strained by Sundays. He finished in 
a tie for I Oth at 285 with, among others. 
Nicklaus. 

Weiskopf had another fine Open, but 
he lost vital strokes early on, racking up 
two double bogeys and a triple bogey. 
He would lose the championship by only 
three strokes, ending with a one-over 281 
for third place. 

There was an hour or so in the final 
round when Tom Purtzer was Green’s 
only challenger. Like Hubert, Purtzer 
holed almost every putt he looked at over 
the front nine, and he remained a very se¬ 
rious contender as late as the 14th hole. 
But Purtzer’s Open went over the fence 


Protective cops, reacting to death threat, shepherd Green and partner Andy Bean to the clubhouse. 


and out of bounds on that 207-yard par 
3, and the double bogey resulting from 
his errant long-iron shot sent him on his 
way to a 282 and fourth. 

Which brought to the fore the mir¬ 
acle man. Lou Graham. He had started 
with bogeys on the first two holes and 
was thought to be no more a part of things 
than, say, a man who missed the cut. But 
he birdied the 12th, and then he birdied 
the 14th. and then the 15th, and then 
the 16th with a shot you figured couldn’t 
hold the green or get close to the pin un¬ 
less it had been hit with a seven-wood. 
It was, in fact, a glorious five-iron. And 
then he hit that 170-yard three-iron out 
of the trees at the 17th and barely missed 
the putt for what would have been still 
another birdie. It was indeed a brave 
charge and full of excitement. 

But by then, of course, the real ex¬ 

Graham 's late charge fell short by one stroke. 


citement was out there with Hubert 
Green and Starsky and Hutch and Sam 
Spade and Philip Marlowe. And one 
must also include those USGA officials. 

These are the genteel clubmen—bank¬ 
ers. businessmen, lawyers—one usually 
sees at an Open standing among wheat 
or anthills discussing the fate of another 
fellow in floral double knit and lime poly¬ 
ester. On these innumerable occasions 
the USGA officials are making rulings. 
They do a lot of this now. In the old 
days Joe Dey or someone like that would 
simply look down at the mud caked on 
the ball, glance through the narrow open¬ 
ing of tree limbs confronting the golfer 
and say “Hit it.” 

Rulings did not play any vast role in 
last week's Open, but they provided some 
humor and relief. Ben Crenshaw got to 
drop freely off an ice cube before strik- 
continucd 

Weiskopf had a painful start but finished third. 
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ing a chip shot to the 18th green. And 
he asked the official to hurry up and 
give him the drop before the icc cube 
melted and his ball rolled to Muskogee. 
Terry Diehl got to lay away from a sprin¬ 
kler head without sacrificing his lung 
and right forearm, which is the normal 
USGA price. 

The pros like to ask for rulings in the 
Open because they secretly enjoy watch¬ 
ing the USGA chaps get nervous and 
summon each other over walkie-talkies 
and thumb through the rule book and 
quite often never be totally sure of deci¬ 
sions—at least in the opinion of the pros. 

That was not the case in the ruling in¬ 
volving defending champion Jerry Pate. 
He had driven badly off the 18th tee. and 
a tree prevented him from swinging in 
such a way that he could advance the 
ball toward the green. He could play the 
shot right-handed, but the ball would go 
sideways. Or he could try an outlandish 
left-handed shot by standing on the oth¬ 
er side of the ball and hitting it toward 
the green. Except that when he addressed 
the ball left-handed, his feet would be 
on a cart path, and a golfer is allowed re¬ 
lief from that. What Pate wanted to do, 
of course, was take advantage of the rules 
by addressing the ball from a left-hand¬ 
ed stance, getting a free drop and then 
hitting the shot right-handed. 

Jerry knew he wasn't going to get a 
free drop, but he inquired about it any¬ 
how, and in a short while he was sur¬ 
rounded by all kinds of Sandy Tatums. 
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Tatum finally said. “Jerry, if we were 
to grant you relief, it would substantially 
alter the configuration of the shot." 

Pate looked at Tatum and blinked. 

“Huh?" said Jerry. 

Tatum repealed the judgment with all 
of those strange words like grant and sub¬ 
stantial and configuration in his sentence. 

“What does that mean in English, Mr. 
Tatum?” said Pate. “I went to Alabama, 
not Harvard.” 

After the laughter. Pate played on to 
the double bogey and a 76. which caused 
him to miss the 36-hole cut by one stroke, 
and so ended his reign. 

Tommy Bolt also departed on Friday. 
The 59-year-old pro who had taken the 
last U.S. Open at Southern Hills 19 years 
ago shot 75-78 this time. That other gold¬ 
en oldie, Arnold Palmer, did far better, 
keeping an enormous gallery whooping 
until the final day when he dropped into 
a tie for 19th. His best round was a 70 
on Thursday, when half of the popula¬ 
tion of Tulsa shared the lead at 69. One 
by one, and occasionally two by two, the 
leaders were paraded into the huge press 
tent for mass interviews after their 69s. 
Some of the fellows were not only strang¬ 
ers to many of the literary types, they 
might as well have been wearing paper 
sacks over their heads as far as most of 
the tournament officials were concerned. 
None of them was Nicklaus. and only 
one of them was Hubert Green. 

There was this wonderful interlude 
when a couple of leaders. Larry Nelson 



Missing the cut after 36 holes, Tommy bolted. 



Nicklaus' hat had as little starch as his game. 


and Terry Diehl, were in there togeth¬ 
er. Nelson was behind the microphone 
with a USGA official named Ted Har- 
bert. who was helping out on the public- 
relations committee. 

When the interview was apparently 
concluded. Harbert said. “Are there any 
more questions for Terry Diehl?" 

Larry Nelson said nothing. 

“Thank you. Terry." said the USGA 
man. 

And Larry Nelson stepped down. 

Then Terry Diehl came to the micro¬ 
phone. 

“Gentlemen." said the USGA gentle¬ 
man. “here's another contestant with a 
fine round of 69. Larry Nelson." 

To which Diehl said, “I’m Terry, that’s 
Larry.” 

Diehl was to become better known by 
week’s end. He held second after Friday, 
just one stroke behind Green, and was 
in a tie for third at even par after Sat¬ 
urday's drama. He wound up in a tie for 
seventh, shooting four-over on the final 
afternoon. 

Another remarkable intruder who 
made an impact on the Open was Don 
Padgett. Padgett not only wasn't Jack 
Nicklaus, he wasn’t even Terry Diehl. In 
fact, Padgett wasn’t even in the tourna¬ 
ment for two rounds, but on Saturday 
his name went up on the leader boards. 
When Padgett shot a front-nine 32. peo¬ 
ple figured he would come back in 42 
and disappear again into the life of a 
young club professional on the outskirts 
of Indianapolis. But he birdied the 10th 
hole and parred the 11th and birdied the 



12th. and the next thing anybody knew 
he was on his way to the 18th, needing 
only a par for a record-tying 65. 

Padgett failed to get his par when he 
hit into the Arkansas River sand in the 
bunker, but the bogey still gave him a 
66, the low round of the tournament (Jer¬ 
ry McGee matched it on Sunday) and a 
score no one thought very possible amid 
the tortures of Southern Hills. 

It turns out that Padgett is the son of 
the president of the PGA. but that fact 
has not helped him make it on the PGA 
tour. He had given up a couple of years 
ago to take a club job, and he said he 
was happy with the life of renting carts 
and selling sweaters and playing in a tour¬ 
nament now and then. 

Padgett dropped back to obscurity on 
Sunday, shooting an 80, but Gary Jacob¬ 
son. another little-known pro, hung in 
until the final holes, winning SI0,875 and 
tying Jay Haas for fifth. Jacobson, who 
is 24, tried to get a golf scholarship at Ar¬ 
izona State and failed (his father paid 
his way through the school), tried three 
times to get his PGA card and failed, 
and even tried the mini-tour circuit and 
failed. It was no consolation that the 
mini-tour also went bust; it owed Jacob¬ 
son $150. But here he was in Tulsa shoot¬ 
ing rounds of 73-70-67-73. 

Jacobson and Padgett and Purtzer 
must wait for other opportunities. And 
Graham and Weiskopf must wait for oth¬ 
er U.S. Opens. The honor and the title 
this time are Hubert Green's. 

There are these things to say of the 
new Open champion. He doesn’t wear a 
glove, which is unusual in this day and- 
age. His swing is a little swifter than per¬ 
fectionists prefer. He putts with a funny¬ 
looking stance and his hands stretch all 
over the grip. He addresses the ball with 
his hands low. Hubert is not a pretty golf¬ 
er. in other words. But he is among the 
finest iron players around. There may be 
no better man in the game with a pitch¬ 
ing wedge from 100 yards on in. 

And now we know a bit more about his 
competitiveness as a golfer, and an awful 
lot more about his nerve and his heart. 

In the end it could be said that none 
of the Ben Hogans or Bobby Joneses or 
Jack Nicklauses had ever won the Open 
under the very special kind of pressure 
that Hubert Green did. end 



And through it all Green hung tough, besting fo¬ 
liage and his foes over the four scorching days. 
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GENERATION GAP: HALF A LENGTH 

Jade Prince and Nat Lobell—driven by the Kopases, father and son—finished one-two in the Cane Pace, leaving the Cinderella 
horse of the evening back among the pumpkins at Yonkers Raceway in the richest harness race ever by Douglas S. Looney 


I t was nearing midnight last Saturday 
as a young couple walked disconsolately 
away from the bright lights of Yonkers 
Raceway into the muggy and foggy dark 
of a New York evening. "What was the 
horse that won the Cane Pace?” the 
woman inquired. “Jade Prince.” the man 
responded dully. “But it doesn’t matter. 
You’ll probably never hear of him again." 
The way they were mindlessly kicking 
their sneakers at the losing tickets on the 
ground perhaps indicated that they 
would have been better off if they had 
heard of Jade about an hour earlier. And. 
their feelings of the moment notwith¬ 
standing, they very likely will hear of Jade 
Prince again. A lot of people will. Jade is 
a colt that can be very, very good or very, 
very bad. but by winning the Cane, the 
first race in pacing's Triple Crown, he es¬ 
tablished himself for the moment as a 
leader among a crop of 3-year-olds wide¬ 
ly considered the best in recent years. 

The evening also turned out to be a 
glorious one for Canada’s hotshot father- 
and-son driving team—Jack Kopas, 48. 
and John, 23. For while Jade earned $67,- 
614 of the $286,500 purse with Jack in 
the sulky. John was second with Nat Lo- 
bcll. for another $38,964 in winnings. 
Jack analyzed the Kopas’ sweep of a 
field of 14. "The other colts aren’t as 
good.” he said. “Which is, you see. why 
ours are better.” Casey Stengel could 
not have said it more clearly. 

The consensus at Yonkers before the 
first heat of the richest-ever harness race 
($286,500) was that several other colts 
were just as good or better. The emer¬ 
gence of Kopas pdre et fils could fore¬ 
token a fascinating harness season, as 
they contend with the unusually large 
number of quality challengers, including 
four colts (besides Jade) who last year 
broke the old world juvenile mark of 
l:55 4 /s. Jade, in fact, went in l:54'/j in 
October to become the fastest racing 
standardbred in history. But up to 

Shaken up by the elder Kopas. Jade (6) closes 
with a rush to beat Lobell and junior in 1:59 


the Cane, he had been sour this season. 

The sentimental money at Yonkers 
Saturday was on a Cinderella colt named 
Big Towner. As so often happens, this 
Cinderella discovered that the shoe 
didn’t fit the hoof. It was close, though. 
Because of the size of the Cane field, 
two elimination heats were raced, with 
the first four horses in each returning 
for the final. 

Big Towner drew into the first heat, 
the tougher one. which included two 
first-rate colts. Governor Skipper and Lo¬ 
bell. The focus, however, was on Town¬ 
er. because his early record had been 
good and because everybody knew that 
his owners had put up $25,000 early in 
the week as a supplemental fee to make 


him eligible for the race. Towner had 
been purchased as a yearling for $5,700 
by three men: a gambler from Falls 
Church. Va. named Pat Kelly: Gerry 
Post, a statistician for the U.S. Census 
Bureau: and the proprietor of a Wash¬ 
ington. D.C. area fish market. Richard 
Bessette. The group’s limit had been 
$6,000. Towner was not beautiful, but 
he was cheap. And it appeared last year 
that his racing ability was not gorgeous, 
either. His best was a leisurely 2:05 4 /$ and 
in June he was excused, in some disgust, 
from further competition for the year. 

Last winter things got worse. The 
horse developed agonizing intestinal 
trouble, and at one point tried to com¬ 
mit suicide by banging his head and body 
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against the stall. Tranquilizers every five 
hours saved him. “Horses are chicken- 
hearted in pain." said the colt’s trainer 
Lee Broglio. Next Towner developed a 
fever, which was knocked down after five 
days by shots that cost $150 a day. Then 
he went lame, probably from throwing 
himself around the stall. But in Febru¬ 
ary. Towner began to display that he had 
a gear beyond fast. 

Interest naturally increased in having 
him race in the Cane, but it would now 
cost real money, because payments to 
keep him eligible had been discontinued 
during the winter of discontent. Broglio 
advised against it; so did others. Kelly, 
the main owner, mulled things over and 
concluded. “It really is ridiculous to sup¬ 
plement him." At which time he came 
up with the necessary 25 Gs. 

All this is the stuff of which dreams 
are made. Disregarding Towner’s unfa¬ 
vorable post position (five) and the prob¬ 
lems he might have with Skipper leaving 
from the third spot and Lobell from the 
fourth, bettors sent him off at 2-to-1. Ear¬ 


lier in the year, Lobell had been picked 
by the U.S. Trotting Association as po¬ 
tentially the fastest pacer of the season. 
Yonkers handicapper Gerry Mastellone 
admitted the three colts were so close in 
ability that in making his morning line 
he simply went by the starting position. 
“If Towner had gone from the three 
hole.” said Mastellone. “I’d have made 
him the favorite." 

In the first heat. Towner led from the 
start and marked a fine 1:58Vs- Although 
he won by only a neck over Skipper, the 
even-money favorite. Skipper’s driver. 
John Chapman, didn’t blow any smoke. 
“I wasn’t going to catch him no how." 
he said. “He is a monster." Which, of 
course, is what owner Kelly contended 
all along. And why he had strongly rec¬ 
ommended to a friend that he put down 
a $500 exacta (picking the first and sec¬ 
ond horses in order) on Towner and Skip¬ 
per. and another $ 1.000 to win on Town¬ 
er. (Rules prevent owners from making 
exacta bets when their own horses are in¬ 
volved.) The bets were made. 


In this heat. Lobell was an uninspired 
third. Said the disgruntled John Kopas, 
“At least I made the finals. He'll be bet¬ 
ter." His voice smacked of bravado. 

In the second heat against an easier 
field. B Gs Bunny turned heads at the 
pari-mutuel windows. Handicapper Mas¬ 
tellone had listed Jade at 6-to-l because 
“he was great as a 2-year-old but has 
shown nothing this year." having won 
only three of 10 starts. The bettors final¬ 
ly made him a 12-to-1 choice and he re¬ 
warded their skepticism with a ho-hum 
third-place finish. Said Jack Kopas. "We 
aren’t dead yet. I think I wish we were, 
but we aren't." Bunny had an easy hop 
to win in l:58 3 /s. 

Meanwhile, the Towner people were 
jubilant. "The horse can’t lose.” Kelly 
chortled. “He’s the Rocky of harness 
horses. I just hope we get the Academy 
Award.” He recommended $700 worth 
of exactas. The bettors liked Towner best, 
then Bunny and Skipper. Lobell was the 
fourth choice at 5-to-l and Jade was 
brushed off at 30-to-l. 

Early on. it looked as if Towner would 
get a super trip in the final, tucked in be¬ 
hind Bunny. All he needed to do was 
wait till late, then win. Which is not 
even close to what happened. Towner’s 
driver. Lucien Fontaine, says his colt 
turned rowdy, got the bit in his teeth 
and. when Candid Camera ranged along¬ 
side. Towner had to be yanked back. 
Later on. when he drifted out. Jade 
Prince got by him. Lamented Fontaine, 
who came in for a full measure of second- 
guessing con. erning the horrendous trip. 
“1 was in tro .hie." 

True. Five horses broke stride all over 
the track (a phenomenally high number 
in a pace of this caliber), but the two Ca¬ 
nadian fellow s avoided it all. Easing along 
in front at the top of the stretch. John 
Kopas watched Lobell and mused on 
how the coll "was just learning what 
going fast is all about." Then along came 
Daddy and Jade, who prevailed by a 
half length in 1:59. Towner struggled to 
third, beaten by I8 ‘/j lengths, but still 
won $56,727 for the evening. 

Several days before the race. John 
asked his father if he wouldn’t like to 
take over driving Lobell. because he ap¬ 
peared to be the best colt and the old 
man had waited 30 years for a horse 
like this. Jack declined. "If you win," 
he said, “it will still be in the family. 
That’s good enough for me." end 
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Before Seaver made his debut with Cm- 
cy. he and Johnny Bench retired to the 
outfield to discuss signs and strategy 


TOM TERRIFIC ARMS 

THE RED ARSENAL 

The Met s' big gun Tom Seaver could not make peace with his bosses, so they 
traded him to Cincinnati, where he got off to a booming start by Larry Keith 


F or 10 years and iwo months as a New 
York Mel he had created dramatic 
moments that others could savor with 
him. but this one Tom Seaver decided 
to reserve for himself. The significance 
of his first start for the Cincinnati Reds 
did not elude him. "1 was beginning the 
second part of my career.” he would say 
a couple of hours later. “I wanted to look 


around and remember what I saw." And 
so he stood on the mound at Montreal’s 
Olympic Stadium for an extra minute, 
taking it all in. all the sights and sounds 
that told him he was now a Red. Only 
then did he get ready to throw his first 
pitch. 

And how he threw. Seaver pitched a 
complete game, a shutout, a three-hitter. 


a 6-0 victory. He struck out eight and 
did not walk a Montreal batter. And at 
the plate, he had two hits, including a 
bases-loaded single that drove in two 
Cincinnati runs. 

The transaction that enabled Seaver 
to make the quantum jump from the Mets 
to the Reds was only one of many that 
shifted 40 players in the hours before last 
Wednesday's trading deadline, but as be¬ 
fits Seaver’s stature as the premier pitch¬ 
er in the National League, his trade was 
by far the most important and contro¬ 
versial. Not only were the defending 
world champions given a significant 
boost in their drive to overtake the flag¬ 
ging Western Division-leading Los An¬ 
geles Dodgers, but the Reds also did it 
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second base, but he got there—and be- IP 
yond—as he had two hits and two RBIs. 

without surrendering a first-rank player. 
To get the 32-ycar-old Seaver from the 
Mels, the Reds gave up Pitcher Pat Za- 
chry. 25, Utility Infielder Doug Flynn. 
26. and minor league Outfielders Steve 
Henderson. 24. and Dan Norman, 22. 
There was not even any cash involved, 
no player to be named later. 

Usually when the big stars of baseball 
change uniforms they do it in tandem: 
home-run champion Rocky Colavito of 
Cleveland for batting champion Harvey 
Kuenn of Detroit in I960, for example. 
However, the seemingly one-sided Sca- 
ver deal was not unprecedented, and his¬ 
tory suggests there may someday be a 
measure of solace for enraged Met fans. 
Four years ago the Cubs traded Fergu- 
continucd 
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son Jenkins, a six-time 20-game winner, 
to Texas for two young infielders, one of 
whom, the then-untested Bill Madlock, 
won the 1975 and 1976 batting titles. The 
classic trade of this kind—and one that 
closely parallels the Seaver deal—oc¬ 
curred in 1916. In spring training. Cen- 
terfielder Tris Speaker, who had led Bos¬ 
ton to the world championship the season 
before with his seventh consecutive .300- 
plus batting average, was holding out for 
$12,000 when he was shipped to Cleve¬ 
land for cash and two unknowns. Speak¬ 
er had 11 superior seasons for the In¬ 
dians and was elected to the Hall of Fame. 
But luckily for the Red Sox one of the un¬ 
knowns, a young pitcher named Sam 
Jones, turned out to be good enough to 
win more than 200 big league games. 

Like Speaker 61 years ago. Seaver is 
in the prime years of a glorious career: 
also like Speaker, his hassling with man¬ 
agement precipitated his removal at a 
startlingly low return in players. Seaver’s 
dissatisfaction was more than financial, 
however. In light of last winter’s free- 
agent signings, he considered himself un¬ 
derpaid at $225,000 a year, but he was 
also disturbed that the Mets had not been 


diligently seeking the hitting and field¬ 
ing help they so obviously need- Seaver 
had personally recommended Gary Mat¬ 
thews. but the Mels, despite attempts by 
their management to make New York 
fans believe otherwise, failed to make a 
competitive offer for the San Francisco 
outfielder. Matthews went to the Atlan¬ 
ta Braves instead. 

"The money was always secondary to 
my loyalty to the Mets,” Seaver told 
Sports Illlstra ted’s Kent Hannon last 
week. “The people who think I was bit¬ 
ter about not making more money or who 
think I was trying to force a trade by ask¬ 
ing that my contract be renegotiated 
won’t believe me. But for the record, my 
loyalty to the Mets and my desire to make 
them competitive always came first. I 
don’t think I've shown myself to be a 
greedy person." 

Seaver’s disagreement on these points 
with Met Chairman of the Board 
M. Donald Grant and General Manager 
Joe McDonald was so intense that it 
spilled like hot lava into the New York 
press. Seaver even charged that constant 
criticism directed at him by Daily News 
Sports Editor and Columnist Dick Young 


was one of the reasons he wanted to leave 
the team. Nevertheless. Young's support 
of Grant and McDonald—the Met ex¬ 
ecutives perceive Young as their man in 
the press—was not much different in de¬ 
gree from the boosting of Seaver that ap¬ 
peared in the other two New York pa¬ 
pers. On the day Seaver was traded. 
Young—whose detractors have claimed 
his views are colored by the fact that his 
son-in-law works in the Mets’ front of¬ 
fice—wrote that the pitcher was "very 
deceptive" and “very greedy.” The next 
afternoon Maury Allen of the New York 
Post responded. “It is Young who forced 
the deal, who urged Grant on. who par¬ 
ticipated strongly in the unmaking of 
Tom Seaver as a Met." 

Whoever was responsible for Seaver’s 
departure. Met fans were furious. Even 
before the negotiations were completed, 
they flooded the Shea Stadium switch¬ 
board with complaints. The night after 
the trade, they welcomed the team home 
from a road trip with signs reading bury 
GRANT—BRING BACK OCR TOM and with 
leaflets suggesting a boycott of home 
games until Seaver returned on Aug. 19 
with Cincinnati. “On that occasion." the 
flyer read, “wc urge all true Met fans to 
attend that game to show Tom our ap¬ 
preciation for the many magnificent per¬ 
formances he has given us." 

There were so many of those during 
Seaver’s decade with the Mets that he 
came to be called The Franchise. In 1967 
he was Rookie of the Year: in 1969, ’73 
and '75 he won Cy Young Awards. His 
200 or more strikeouts in nine consec¬ 
utive seasons is a major league record, 
as is his 2.48 career earned run average 
among pitchers who have worked at least 
2,000 innings. But the best measure of 
Seaver’s stature was his record of 189 vic¬ 
tories and 110 defeats. He won 63% of 
his games as a Met. and he led a team 
that had been perennial last-place finish¬ 
ers to two pennants and a world cham¬ 
pionship. The club’s percentage when 
someone else was pitching during those 
10-plus years was only 47%. 

At the time of the trade. Seaver was 
7-3 and the Mets were 26-34, a last-place 
team going nowhere. The players New 
York received from Cincinnati are not 
likely to improve the club much. Zachry 
was 3-7 on his arrival, and Flynn was bat¬ 
ting .250. Henderson has taken over in 
left field for the Mets because he has ex- 
continucd 
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ceptional promise. He may be the Sam 
Jones of this deal. Norman was imme¬ 
diately dispatched to the Mets' farm club 
at Tidewater. 

However these young players turn out. 
they are not the men the Mets really 
wanted. McDonald told the Met televi¬ 
sion audience. “This may not have been 
the best deal we could’ve made, but we 
were restricted in whom we could talk 
to.” The restrictions were the result of 
Seaver's status as a “10-and-5” man— 
10 years in the majors and five straight 
with the same club. This gave him the 
right to veto a trade, and he had told the 
Mets he would only accept one of the Na¬ 
tional League powerhouses: Cincinnati. 
Los Angeles. Pittsburgh or Philadelphia. 

“We were hoping to get a front line 
player like Ken Griffey or George Fos¬ 
ter from the Reds or Ron Cey or Steve 
Garvey from the Dodgers.” McDonald 
says. “But nobody would agree to any¬ 
thing like that. Everyone knew that Tom 
was unhappy and that we were limited 
in whom we could talk to, so we were in 
a difficult bargaining position.” 

The disagreement that led to the trade 
began during Seaver’s lengthy and often 
stormy contract negotiations in the 
spring of 1976. Seaver wanted to be the 
highest-paid pitcher in baseball (which 
he deserved to be) and to pursue an ac¬ 
tive role in the Major League Players As¬ 
sociation (which was his right). This dis¬ 
tressed Grant, a conservative, paternal¬ 
istic man who is used to having things 
very much his own way. The Payson fam¬ 
ily. which owns the team, has given Grant 
broad authority to run it. and Grant has 
always acted in a strong, thoroughly ob¬ 
stinate manner. He is tightfisted with the 
Mets’ money. In an interview with Si’s 
Melissa Ludtke. Grant recalled telling 
Seaver at the time. “I know that a lot of 
people who are capitalists have to be¬ 
long to unions, but I don’t believe it is 
possible to be a capitalist and a leader of 
the union." 

Capitalist-union leader Seaver even¬ 
tually signed a three-year contract full 
of complex incentive and penalty claus¬ 
es. The disagreement seemed settled until 
the start of spring training this year when 
Seaver ill-advisedly reopened the debate, 
charging unfair treatment the previous 
spring. He failed to mention that the Mets 
had not exercised their contractual right 
to cut his 1977 salary 20% because of 
his failure to meet certain minimum per¬ 


formance standards. (Seaver's ’76 record 
was a mediocre 14-11. but in his losses 
his teammates provided him with a mea¬ 
sly total of 15 runs.) 

The Mets also refused to put Seaver’s 
salary in line with the higher levels cre¬ 
ated by free agentry. Baltimore, for in¬ 
stance. had done this for Jim Palmer, who 
is the American League's Seaver. Ac¬ 
cordingly. Seaver's income from baseball 
had dropped below that of at least 25 
other players. The day he was traded the 
Mets’ board of directors was still con¬ 
sidering his request for a three-year ex¬ 
tension of his contract at a higher salary 
and a $250,000 bonus in 1979. but the 
question became moot when he called 
to say. once and for all. “I want out.” Sea¬ 
ver’s decision was spurred by a Young 
column which implied that Seaver was 
demanding more dou'gh in order to pla¬ 
cate his wife Nancy, who was suppos¬ 
edly upset because the Angels' Nolan 
Ryan, a close friend, was making more 
than Seaver. But it is doubtful the Mets 
would have acceded to Seaver’s request. 
Rules, after all. are rules. 

As for Seaver’s demands for better 
support on the field, they certainly had 
merit, but as a player he was in no po¬ 
sition to dictate club policy, no matter 
what his stature or how inadvisable that 
policy seemed to be. 

Late last Wednesday afternoon, as the 
trade deadline neared. Seaver worked out 



Grant would not give w to Seaver's demands. 


with the Mets before their evening game 
in Atlanta, but he knew he was on his 
way out. because earlier in the day he 
had signed a release that gave the Mets 
clearance to wrap up a deal with Cincy. 
Seaver said emotional farewells to his 
three oldest friends on the team. Pitcher 
Jerry Koosman. Shortstop Bud Harrelson 
and Catcher Jerry Grote. and while the 
Mets were beating the Braves, he took a 
flight to New York, where Nancy met 
him at the airport. They drove to the 
Warwick Hotel in Manhattan rather than 
return to their home in Greenwich, 
Conn. Seaver learned of the trade and 
its details while watching the 11 o'clock 
news. After 10 years, his career as a Met 
was over. 

In Atlanta, meanwhile, a letter con¬ 
taining Seaver’s parting words to his old 
teammates was read aloud on the bus af¬ 
ter the game by Manager Joe Torre. “I'll 
be rooting for you guys always.” he 
wrote. 

The next night in New York Torre said 
trading Seaver was for the best. “1 didn't 
want to trade Tom." he said, “but an un¬ 
happy Tom Seaver could hurt us. and 
Tom was very unhappy. He’s a superstar 
with a lot of clout, and it could be 
disruptive." 

It was difficult for those who knew 
Seaver well to view him with such de¬ 
tachment. “I roomed with him for eight 
years." Harrelson said. "I’m very sad. I’ve 
cried several times. He was my best 
friend." Harrelson even asked Equip¬ 
ment Manager Herb Norman if he could 
take Seaver’s locker, but Norman told 
him that it would be assigned to Zachry. 
As for Seaver’s No. 41. Norman prom¬ 
ised that he would never assign it to an¬ 
other player. "As far as I'm concerned, 
it’s retired," he said. 

Grote. who had caught most of Sea¬ 
ver’s important victories, including what 
Seaver calls “my imperfect game" (8'/j in¬ 
nings before he let a man on) said, "Ev¬ 
erybody knew it would happen, but even 
then it floored the hell out of us. It was 
like knowing that an elderly person is 
going to die. but when it finally happens, 
you're still surprised.” 

Seaver did not depart in vain, at least 
not in Koosman’s opinion. “Mr. Grant 
runs the club, and Tom couldn't deal with 
him on an equal level." Koosman said. 
“It’s like he made himself a sacrificial 
lamb. He was speaking for himself, sure, 
but also for the team. We'd both stay 
continued 
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Marlboro 




The spirit of Marlboro 
in a low tar cigarette. 
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Marlboro 

LIGHTS 

LOWEREDTAR 0 NICOTINE 


Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. And still offers up the 
same quality that has made Marlboro famous. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


13 mg! 'tar) ’ 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. 


FTC Report Dec’.76 




































I WANTED 
AN 

AUTOMATIC 

CAMERA 

IN 

MY 

POCKET. 


The sun doesn’t always shine. 

And good times can happen any 
time. Which is why I wanted a little 
Kodak camera that would take big. 
colorful pictures, (actual size 
3V/' xW) on cloudy days 
as well as sunshiny days. 



Kodak 

Trimlite Instamatic 

28 and 38 


There were two Kodak automatic 
exposure cameras in my price 
range. The Trimlite 28 camera has 
a sharp //9.5 lens, sliding lens 
cover, electronic shutter that goes 
from 1/160 to 1/30 second. CdS 
meter for automatic exposure 
control and a low-light signal. 

The Trimlite 38 camera has all 
that plus two-position focusing for 
sharp close-ups. a faster//8 lens 
and a wider electronic shutter 
range from 1 225 to 5 seconds. 



Make the most 
of the times 
of your life. 



Here's my friend. Martha. 



Here's how Martha looks close up. 



Martha's triend. the horse. 



Martha's other friend. Bob. He's 
smiling because he likes Martha 
a lot. 


own your own 
Kodak camera » 

Trimlite Instamatic 















TOM TERRIFIC 


awake in our rooms and think aboui ev¬ 
erything that was wrong with the club 
and the things we thought that could be 
done to help it.” 

If a change had to be made. Scaver 
was glad it sent him to the Reds. For 
one thing. Cincinnati is the only team in 
the league against w hich he docs not have 
a winning lifetime record. "Career-wise, 
this is probably the best thing that ever 
happened to me.” Seaver said, relishing 
the thought of all the speed, power and 
Gold Gloves in the Cincy lineup. "I 
won't change my pitching style though, 
just because I’m with another team. I 
consider pitching an art form. I love to 
do it. It makes me feel creative. I'll be 
the same pitcher, but 1 am looking for¬ 
ward to watching this team when I'm in 
the dugoui.” 

Seaver said he did not mind that he 
would be playing for the same salary that 
he made in New York. The Reds also 
have a policy against renegotiating, but 
General Manager Hob Howsam did agree 


to knock out the penalty clauses in Sea- 
ver’s contract. "Playing for the Reds, the 
money's going to be there one way or an¬ 
other.” Seaver said, visions of playoff and 
World Scries shares dancing in his head. 

When Scaver. a Met travel bag in 
hand, reached the Reds' dressing room 
Friday, the first player he saw was Pitch¬ 
er Fred Norman. “I’m here to raise the 
pitchers' batting averages on this team." 
Seaver said prophetically. 

A moment later he ran into broadcast¬ 
er Joe Nuxhall. who was giving up the 
No. 41 he wore while pitching batting 
practice. "They were considering giving 
you 41 A.” Nuxhall said with a laugh. 

When Seaver reached his cubicle, he 
began putting on his scarlet and gray dou¬ 
ble-knit road uniform. The pants, si/e 34. 
were too small, but Seaver is not likely 
to be too big for his britches on this club. 
His three Cy Youngs are outnumbered 
by the five Most Valuable Player trophies 
held collectively by Johnny Bench. Pete 
Rose and Joe Morgan. 


The Reds, w ho had streaked from 13!/j 
games out of first to b'A games out in the 
preceding two weeks, felt they would 
catch the Dodgers without Scaver. but 
they w ere very glad to have him. As Rose 
was telling interviewers in another part 
of the dressing room. "Sometimes you 
get a big name on the w ay dow n. Hut Sea- 
ver's not slipping. It'll be exciting play¬ 
ing third on Saturday." 

It was, Seaver's only problem was a 
bout with butterflies in the first inning. 
Although he retired all three Expos. Mor¬ 
gan said to him on the way to the dug- 
out. "Hey. slow down. It looks like you're 
rushing it a little bit. Looks like you're 
nervous," Seaver turned to him and said. 
"You're darn right I'm nervous." 

The rest of the game went splendidly, 
and afterward Seaver said. "That's a 
beautiful team I'm playing with. It's a 
real treat." "How was the uniform?" 
someone asked him. "It fils." he said, 
aware of just what he was saying. "It 
fits perfectly." end 



The distance measurement was a tee-to-green 
combined total of drives and five irons - just 
the way you play golf Test conducted by Opinion 
Research Corp For complete details write 
Spalding, Dept NTF. Chicopee. MA 01014 


In distance tests with golfers 
like yourself, our new 
Top-Flite beat the other 
leading balls by up to 
14 yards. Then it did 
what no other ball has 
done in six years of 
testing-it beat 
the unbeatable 
Top-Flite. The new. 
even longer Top-Flite. • 
Now The Longest Ball 
is even longer. 


TOP-FLITE 

beat Titleist DT by 14.3 yards 
beat Blue Max by 14.1 yards 
beat Hogan Apex by 13.8 yards 
beat Maxfli by 11.4 yards 
beat Wilson Pro Staff by 10.7 yards 
beat Titleist PT by 9.3 yards 
beat Hogan Leader by 9.2 yards 
beat Titleist by 7.3 yards 


Sold through golf professional shops. 
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A gutty crew is ready, set and about 
to go full throttle in a 36-footer after 
the record for an Atlantic crossing 
by Ray Kennedy 


REVVED UP TO RIDE 


U mm. let's see now. Four tubes of 
Chap Stick. Check. Put bigger wings 
on the DC-3. Done. Take a tracheotomy 
kit. just in case. Has the King of Spain 
RSVP'd yet? Talk to Wally Schirra again 
about survival. Does the trawler captain 
realize he may have to circle for seven 
days? Brief the American consul in the 
Azores. A backup for the backup life raft? 
Make sure the guy on the mountaintop 
has enough flares. Alert the French mis¬ 
sile-tracking station. And oh yes. remem¬ 
ber to look out for whales. 

Like many Americans. Dr. Robert Ma- 
goon. an eye surgeon from Miami, is 
planning an outing over the Fourth of 

ON AN OCEAN OF 




The S S United States took 82 hours 40 minutes, but Bob Magoon (flanked 
by technician Rick LaMore and navigator Jack Greenberg) believes he'll 
need /ust 72 hours—and good weather—to cover the 3.345 miles of sea 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCHWEIKARDT 
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July weekend, making his list and check¬ 
ing it twice, thrice, ad infinitum. For him 
that is always the most enjoyable part of 
a trip. "I love the details," he says, “plan¬ 
ning things. Preparation is everything. 
Getting there is anticlimactic.” 

Well, this lime a few small thrills may 
sneak in. For what Bob Magoon intends 
to do. you see. is drive a motorboat across 
the Atlantic Ocean, from Cabo de Sao 
Vicente, Portugal to Nantucket lightship 
off Massachusetts. 3.345 punishing miles 
with a crew of three and an oceanful of 
imponderables. At stake in the Citicorp 
Trans-Atlantic Challenge is the world 
record for crossing under power (both 

TROUBLE 


elapsed lime and average speed) that was 
set by the S.S. United States on its maid¬ 
en voyage in 1952. The 52.000-ton liner 
made the trip from Ambrose lightship in 
New York harbor to Bishop Rock. Eng¬ 
land—2,949 miles—in 82 hours 40 min¬ 
utes. Pounding across seas at gut-wrench¬ 
ing speeds of up to 60 mph. Magoon 
hopes to come roaring home in 72 hours, 
even though he has chosen a longer route 
to avoid the icebergs and fog of the North 
Atlantic. 

“This is no stunt,” Magoon insists. 
“I’ve been preparing this trip for two 
years, and we’ve got a 50-50 chance of 
making it. From the beginning we’ve 
treated this like a space shot." 

Certainly Magoon has the creden¬ 
tials—or whatever it takes to compel a 


man to battle an entire ocean. Now 43. he 
has won more national offshore power¬ 
boat championships (five) and more races 
in one season (six) than any driver in his¬ 
tory. And that was the problem. “After a 
w hile." he says, “the challenge was gone. 

I was supposed to win every race, and 
when I did. it meant nothing. So I retired 
and looked for something different." 

He found it in 1974 when he covered 
the 1.257 miles from Miami to New York 
in a record 22 hours 41 minutes, clip¬ 
ping nearly nine hours off the old mark 
despite squalls, rough seas and being out 
of radio contact most of the way. Ma¬ 
goon recalls. “After that race a friend, 
kidding around, asked me when 1 was 
going around the world. And I started 
thinking about it. But the Suez Canal was 
continued 








REVVED UP continued 


closed then, and I estimated that it would 
take three months. So I settled for the 
hardest part, the Atlantic. I get very itchy 
if I’m not doing something challenging." 

Fred Stecher. chairman of Citicorp 
Services. Inc., distributors of traveler's 
checks, agreed to sponsor the project be¬ 
cause it offered “the kind of boldness that 
we like to bring to the marketplace." Ma- 
goon knows all too well the perils that 
go with boldness. He has experienced his 
share of spinouts, top-speed disasters in 
which the boat digs in at the wrong an¬ 
gle and instantaneously swaps ends, leav¬ 
ing the stomach where the feet should 
be. He has dive-bombed off the steep 
walls of waves as well, once so violently 
that his helmeted head smashed a hole 
in the deck. “You have to respect that 
ocean,” he says, “and if you don’t, you 
don’t belong out there.” 

Nevertheless, when Magoon unveiled 
his new 36-foot Citicorp Traveler for in¬ 
spection at the Cigarette boat works in 
Miami a few weeks ago. many old salts 
nosed around it like Biblical seers wait¬ 
ing to slip the word to Ishmael. “He’ll 
lose that windshield in two hours,” 
warned one. “The damn thing weighs 10 
tons fully gassed,” grumbled another, 
“twice the weight of the boats he’s used 
to handling. You come off a high one 
the wrong way and the boat’ll slam down 
like it was dropped from a 10-story build¬ 
ing. The hull will never take it. It’ll go 
down like a rock." 

Even Don Aronow, the designer of the 
Cigarette hull and a former offshore pow¬ 
erboat world champion in his own right 
(he once had a midair collision with a 
press helicopter that was following too 
closely overhead), expressed reserva¬ 
tions. “I crossed the Atlantic maybe 20 


times during the war and. believe me. 
it’s a nasty body of water.” he said. “You 
get rough seas with that weight, and 
you’re going to dive if you slow down. 
He shouldn't go unless he gets the kind 
of weather he wants.” 

Magoon listens to all this like a man 
on a Bermuda high, a period of calm that 
makes the Atlantic as tame as Walden 
Pond at dawn. He says. "The Navy’s top 
man is doing the weather for us. and he 
says that during the first week of July Ber¬ 
muda highs are the rule, not the excep¬ 
tion. If something bad blows up. we’ll 
abort. I'm not insane." 

If anyone doubts it, Magoon points to 
the shelves and filing cabinets crammed 
with his research on everything from 
sparkplugs to icebergs. He traveled the 
boat-show circuit for months seeking the 
latest in equipment. He talked to admi¬ 
rals, astronauts and the Pan Am pilot who 
radioed the position of the balloonist who 
was downed in a transatlantic attempt 
last year. "Eye surgery is delicate, exact 
and disciplined,” says Magoon. "and I 
carry that training over to boat racing." 

Not all the problems are calculable. 
While researching the Azores, where he 
will make two refueling stops, Magoon 
came across a startling picture-spread in 
National Geographic. Whales! That sent 
him to the School of Marine and Atmo¬ 
spheric Science at the University of 
Miami to study migration patterns. His 
conclusion is that "Whales definitely 
hang around the Azores. Big sperm 
whales. 50 feet long. You know. Moby 
Dicks. By day I can see them and go 
around. But at night my concern is that 
I'll hit a whale at full throttle.” 

Three weeks ago a fellow boater put 
him on to a Zeniscope. a light-amplify¬ 


ing system that was developed in Viet¬ 
nam for troops on night patrol. “I took 
the scope out one night during a rain¬ 
storm and shined it at the bay." says Ma¬ 
goon. "and, wow. I could see the rain¬ 
drops a quarter of a mile away. My 
whalescope goes with me for sure." 

The result of Magoon’s meticulous 
preparation is the most expensive, so¬ 
phisticated outboard ever assembled, a 
SI50.000 prize package wrapped in red. 
white and blue. Mounted on the boat’s re¬ 
inforced transom are four 200-hp Black 
Max engines, tuned to jeweled perfection 
at Lake X. Mercury Marine’s “secret" 
proving ground in central Florida. They 
are fueled by oversize gas tanks fore and 
aft with a total capacity of 1.610 gallons, 
four times the amount carried by a stan¬ 
dard offshore racing boat. Only the 
human accommodations are Spartan: 
padded stand-up cockpit stations and. 
tucked below in a maze of electrical 
equipment, two sleeping pallets with 
safety straps. Magoon claims. "When the 
body is exhausted, it sleeps. Anywhere.” 

The electronics are fit for a Navy flag¬ 
ship. Heading the list of hardware is an 
Omega computer, a space-age naviga¬ 
tional system that locks on seven trans¬ 
mitters located around the world and is 
accurate to within one-tenth of a mile in 
5.000. Punch in a destination and—click- 
ety click—the Omega provides course 
and direction in both digital and print¬ 
out forms. “If it works.” says Magoon. 
"it'll find a cork bobbing in the middle 
of the ocean. We can’t get lost." 

The S7.500 Omega is so new that there 
are only 30 in existence—and Magoon 
has two of them on board. "I’ve got back¬ 
ups for backups.” he says proudly. In ad¬ 
dition. there are two single sideband ma- 
continucd 
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President. A whole new class of CB radio. 


First class. 

With 40 channels and all the 
power the law will allow. 

Every single President radio is 
thoroughly tested to make sure it 
works perfectly before it ever gets out 
of the factory. 

Every President model is 
engineered with quality features like 


variable mike 
gain and our 
sophisticated 
compression 
circuit for a 

new standard of CB talk power. 

And every President comes with 
a little something extra for its price. 
Like 100 mm digital channel readout 


and ANL on our least 
expensive units. 
Maybe a 

President is more CB 
than you bargained 
for. But then...isn't that what 
makes a bargain? 

PGGSiDeat 

Engineered to be the very besi. 

14491 Hjle Avtnur li vinf.C^I. 92714. (714) SS4-/3SS. 














Bacardi and tonic. 

Try it in vour cooling system. 


rT/GHT-DR^ 


Take a frosty-cold mug, filled with ice. Add 
Bacardi light rum. Douse with a generous, 
chilly splash of tonic. Top it off with a wedge 
of lime or lemon. 

Now sip. And shiver. 

That's Bacardi and tonic, the combination 
cool as a midnight dip in your favorite pool. 
It's the icy tingle of tonic. It's the light, dry, 
deliciously smooth taste of Bacardi rum. 

It’s Bacardi and tonic. Let it cool your system. 


SILVER LABEL 

?$on/ T 

Bacardi 

OISTILLEO & PREPARES 

BACARDI COR* 

SAN JUAN.P-I 1 - 
80 PROOF 




* UTB 0 «rrv AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION OE 


BACARDI rum. The'mlxabk one. Made in Puerto Rico. 
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rine radios, two VHF marine radios, two 
automatic direction finders, two VHF air¬ 
craft radios, one generator, four emer¬ 
gency distress radios, two life rafts.... 

But only one Magoon. or rather a Ma- 
goon and a half when you count Jack 
Greenberg, a seafaring bean surgeon 
who also likes things clean, neat and pre¬ 
cise. Greenberg will handle the naviga¬ 
tion. Skipper of the 42-foot sloop Jack 
Knife, he took his class in the Miami-to- 
Montego Bay race this year and was the 
overall winner in the Annapolis-to-New- 
port race last week. Greenberg feels he 
is ready for the rigors of a longer haul. 
"Even though I've had zero experience 
in offshore powerboats," Greenberg says. 
"I think I can handle it because ocean 
sailboat racing is more demanding." 

“He may have a different opinion af¬ 
ter we come back." says Magoon. “but 
it’s true. The only thing physical about 
powerboating is holding on. On a sail¬ 
boat Jack has to do all the work while 
he's racing: I do it all before the race." 

Trim enough at 47. Greenberg used to 
race sports cars and motorcycles and still 
tools to his office at Miami’s Mount Sinai 
Medical Center in a high-powered 
Porsche. Magoon. also on the Mount Si¬ 
nai staff and ever anxious to discuss de¬ 
tails, has been homing in on his navigator 
for months, no matter what the interfer¬ 
ence. Greenberg says. "I'd be in the op¬ 
erating room, right in the middle of put¬ 
ting in a valve, and he'd come up and say. 
‘Can we talk?’ " Magoon says. "That's 
not true. I always asked a nurse before¬ 
hand if he was in an important part.” 

Rick LaMore. 38. a Mercury engine 
technician, will operate the 800 horses. 
If one of the engines breaks down, it will 
be his tricky job to haul out a specially de¬ 
signed dismountable boom and electric 
winch. Then, pitching seas or no. he will 
have to wrestle one of the two spare 350- 
pound engines on board into place. The 
defective Black Max will be unceremo¬ 
niously chucked overboard- 

The fourth crew member, selected 
from more than 75 volunteers, is Joel 
McQuade. 37, who operates an aircraft 
and computer-leasing firm in Dallas. He 
is contributing one of his planes and a 
90-foot press yacht to the cause. "He’s 
been after me to go ever since we met." 
Magoon says. “I chose him because he’s 
persistent.” 

If all goes well and the Navy weath¬ 
ermen say A O.K., Magoon will crank 
up his engines at I p.m. on July I at the 


U.S. Navy base in Rota. Spain. King Juan 
Carlos, himself the owner of a 35-foot 
Cigarette, has promised to preside at the 
grand launching, schedule permitting. 

An official from the Union of Inter¬ 
national Motorboating will follow the 
boat by plane on i\s fust 120-mile leg. 
Then, when Magoon reaches Cabo de 
Sao Vicente, the southwest tip of Por¬ 
tugal, the official will start his stopwatch, 
and the race against time will begin. 

Through the night, and with luck by 
the light of a full moon. Magoon will be 
in radio contact with a DC-3 escort 
plane. Part of what Magoon calls "our 
own little air force." the rebuilt prop 
plane can lumber along as slowly as 90 
mph and remain airborne for up to 22 
hours without refueling. The DC-3 will 
follow the boat throughout most of its 
journey, leaving it only to refuel in the 
Azores and Newfoundland. A flying 
warehouse crammed with spare engines, 
parts, mechanics and crewmen—back¬ 
ups for backups—the plane can deliver 
help to the refueling stations if trouble 
develops. 

In addition—at no expense to the tax¬ 
payer. Magoon hastens to add—the Navy 
P-3 reconnaissance jets that patrol the 
Atlantic will monitor the boat's progress 
as a tracking exercise. "With the sophis¬ 
ticated gear on those planes." says Ma¬ 
goon. "they can pick up a cavity in your 
left rear molar." Also, by tuning in FAA 
emergency frequency 121.5 on his air¬ 
craft radio. Magoon can signal commer¬ 
cial flights plying the Atlantic. 

Shortly after dawn on the second day. 
Magoon figures to startle the donkeys 
hauling milk down from the hills when he 
thunders in for a 45-minutc refueling stop 
on S3o Miguel in the Azores. Then he is 
off on the 360-mile leg to Flores, the west¬ 
ernmost island in the archipelago, where 
he will top off the tanks. 

But not without a little drama. Flores, 
a tiny volcanic outpost, has no formal 
harbor, only an inlet with a 45-degree 
ramp that whalers use to haul in their 
kills. Lest Magoon have difficulty finding 
the inlet, a man from Mercury will climb 
a mountain that afternoon and join a Flo¬ 
res native at a whale lookout post. Then, 
while the native stands ready to ring the 
large bell that signals a whale sighting, the 
Mercury man will keep his binoculars 
trained on the eastern horizon, searching 
for the telltale spume of Magoon's boat. 
When he spots it. he will shoot off a flare 
to mark the harbor. 


As Magoon turns into the shallow in¬ 
let. a half-track borrowed from the mis¬ 
sile-tracking station on the island will 
trundle down the ramp with 600 gallons 
of gas. Then Magoon. easing past the old 
whaling boats in the inlet, will take off 
foT the 1.035-mile run to the fuel ship. 
The 20th century moves on. 

At 39 degrees 30 minutes north lat¬ 
itude and 50 degrees 30 minutes west lon¬ 
gitude—or precisely halfway between 
Flores and Nantucket lightship— Ma¬ 
goon will rendezvous with the 76-foot 
trawler Changer, which, because its an¬ 
chor will not reach bottom, will have 
been circling like a waterbug for days. 
After taking on another full load of gas 
and a hot meal. Magoon will point for 
Nantucket light. 

Waiting there will be an official from 
the American Power Boat Association. 
When the boat arrives in the late morn¬ 
ing of the third day—the Fourth of July 
and almost 25 years to the day after the 
United States made its run—the official 
will hit his stopwatch, and the Fantastic 
Voyage of Dr. Magoon will be over. 

Well, almost over. In a final moment 
of glory that will rev up the hearts of 
stinkpot lovers everywhere. Magoon will 
pilot his boat the 101 miles to Newport 
Harbor—and straight into the midst of 
sailboating's high society assembled for 
the America's Cup Trials. Picture it: the 
grandest gas-guzzler in the stinkpot navy 
rumbling past all those arched eyebrows 
and blazcred. crested chests. Three toots 
and a skyrocket for Magoon! 

Citicorp’s William Jcanes, head of the 
welcoming committee, says, "We’ll lift 
those guys out of the boat, take a few pic¬ 
tures and put them to bed." 

Which leaves only one problem. What 
does an itchy man do for kicks after he 
has conquered a whole ocean? "Well," 
Magoon said recently while lingering 
over his coffee in a Miami restaurant, 
"the Suez Canal is open now_" 

Just then a well-wisher slopped by 
and. noting that it was the 50th anni¬ 
versary of Lindbergh’s historic hop 
across the Atlantic, said. “They should 
call your boat 'The Spirit of Miami.' “ 
That brought Magoon back to the pres¬ 
ent. “Yeah," he said, "but first things 
first.” Then, after again ticking off all that 
could go wrong, he brightened and came 
as close, perhaps, as he ever w ill to an¬ 
swering the one big question: Why? "Lis¬ 
ten,” he said, “if it was easy I wouldn't 
be doing it. Right?" Right. end 
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Whenever he puts on his crash helmet, Indy car champion 
Gordon Johncock is no longer a shy, little guy who avoids 
the spotlight, but a fearless battler who gives no quarter 
by SAM MOSES 



THE HAH 
THE FIBER GLASS mm 


G ordon Johncock has been driving 
race cars for 22 years, and despite 
the fact that he is the current USAC 
champion in Indy cars, he is known most¬ 
ly as the quiet little guy who won the 
wrong Indianapolis 500, the infamous 
1973 race that started with a disaster and 
ended with a downpour. During the com¬ 
ing year, however, Johncock may be 
known as the quiet little guy who almost 
won the right Indy 500—this year’s fast 
and trouble-free race. Johncock led and 
controlled most of the race until the 
185th of 200 laps when his engine went 
up in a small puff of smoke that carried 
away his—and every other Indy driv¬ 
er’s—perennial dream. 

Johncock is a man who has been in 
the right place at the wrong time all his 


life. Take Indianapolis. It is a place that 
has done little more than tease him. In ad¬ 
dition to snatching this year’s 500 from 
him mere minutes before it ended, the 
Brickyard allowed him to turn the first 
200-mph lap in its history, then buried 
that feat because he was two months ear¬ 
ly. Johncock's 200-mph lap came during 
tire tests in March, but because it was re¬ 
corded with stopwatches instead of elec¬ 
tronic timers, it doesn’t count. It’s as if 
it never happened. 

Even Johncock’s 1973 Indy win 
doesn’t count for much. If someone were 
to offer him the chance to give it back, 
he might be tempted. “That May was one 
of the worst months of my life,” he says. 

Two drivers (one of them Johncock’s 
teammate Swede Savage) and a mechan¬ 


ic (Armondo Tcran, also a member of 
Johncock’s team) died as a result of race 
injuries: another driver. Salt Walther. 
was badly burned: a dozen spectators 
were injured by the debris and flames 
spewing from Walther's car. The race was 
postponed twice by rain, and it finally 
ended in rain two days after the starter’s 
green flag had fallen, with a total of only 
332.5 miles run. The traditional victory 
banquet was canceled; no one felt like 
celebrating. 

The payoff that year for the winner 
was $236,022.82. Johncock’s share was 
38%. or about $90,000. an average cut 
for a driver. But Johncock was in the mid¬ 
dle of both a divorce from his second 
wife and a personal bankruptcy case; his 
debts totaled $369,000. Johncock’s share 
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of the purse was withheld by a federal 
bankruptcy referee, and most of it was 
later divided among his creditors and his 
first wife and five children. Since then 
Johncock has paid off the remainder of 
the debts. 

Even the car that came with the prize 
money figuratively turned to dust. It was 
a Cadillac Eldorado convertible, white 
with red leather upholstery. Today the 
car sits in the driveway of Johncock's 
modest tract house in Phoenix. He is be¬ 
ing sued for a quarter of a million dol¬ 
lars over a minor fender-bending inci¬ 
dent while driving it. 

The other party in the accident was 
likely surprised when he discovered that 
the man in the Cadillac was a race driv¬ 
er. for Johncock doesn’t look like one. 
Sometimes he wears a polo shirt with 
cowboys on it. a design that might be 
found on wallpaper in a boy's bedroom, 
and he often wears an expression that 
seems to say he's not sure if he should 
luck the shirt in or not. The impish grin 
alone separates him from other drivers. 


who wear masks of stone a lot of the 
time. On the track Johncock wears a 
crash helmet with an especially narrow 
w indow for his eyes, a slit barely two fin¬ 
gers wide, and the helmet always seems 
to be dropping down and pushing the 
window over his nose, which makes him 
look like a little boy wearing a hat three 
sizes too large. He drives with his head 
cocked back so he can see through the 
slit, and that makes him look like the 
same little boy in the big hat trying to 
peer over the top of the kitchen table. 

Johncock is about 5' 7". and his arms 
are not long enough to boost him out of 
his car smoothly: sometimes he gets 
stuck. As he pulled off in Turn One at 
Indy this year. TV commentator Jackie 
Stewart, believing Johncock was dizzy 
from the heat, cried. “He's struggling to 
get out of his car!" Johncock always 
struggles to get out of his car. 

It is no surprise that people with a 
soft spot for the underdog are attracted 
to Johncock. One woman, upon viewing 
the Indy 500 on television last month, be¬ 


came a Johncock fan by watching him 
during the moments immediately after he 
pulled off the track. "There was some¬ 
thing so endearing about him." she said. 
"The poor fellow had come so close to 
winning, and there he was. standing in 
the creek in the infield to cool off. He 
just looked so forlorn." 

The truth is. Johncock is embarrassed 
by attention, and doesn't talk much. 
"Don't tell him I said this.” says a friend 
who knows him well, “but the reason 
Gordy has so little to say is that he’s 
afraid he'll say the wrong thing. But it's 
not as bad as it used to be. He never 
used to say anything.” 

Johncock's two favorite spectator 
sports are boxing and hockey, which 
should reveal something about him. His 
sports hero is Joe Frazier, and Johncock 
drives the way Frazier fought: he just 
keeps coming at you. Says Wally Dal- 
lenbach. Johncock's teammate. "Racing 
Gordy is like having a six-pound bass on 
six-pound-test line. You just hope you 
can wear him down a little bit." 

continued 
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JOHNCOCK continued 


Johncock won the USAC champion¬ 
ship much to the chagrin of motor-rac¬ 
ing publicists. It was nothing personal, 
but they would have preferred the cham¬ 
pion to be Johnny Rutherford. Ruther¬ 
ford. who lost the 1976 championship by 
the equivalent of one point in the final 
race of the year, has a talent Johncock 
does not have: he is smooth w ith the pub¬ 
lic. an “ambassador for the sport." 

At the races Johncock is easily over¬ 
looked. but there is often a crowd around 
Rutherford, anxiously waiting for a piece 
of him the way kids at a carnival wait 
for a ride on the pony. Rutherford oblig¬ 
ingly holds still for them all. not purely 
out of a selfless desire to please, but in 
part because he is aware of the utility of 
a good-guy image. "I don't know wheth¬ 
er I should be throwing peanuts to them, 
or they should be throwing peanuts to 
me." he says. 

Says Johncock matter-of-factly. with¬ 


out jealousy or resentment, or even re¬ 
gret. "I don't doubt Rutherford would 
be a better champion as far as publicity 
goes. He likes to go out and make speech¬ 
es and do all that stuff. I wouldn't care if 
I never did any of that." 

There is no love lost between John¬ 
cock and Rutherford. After a tangle in 
only the second race of this season, in 
which Johncock spun and Rutherford 
went on to win. they had a fistfight dur¬ 
ing a postrace press conference. 

The prefight exchange went like this: 

Johncock: “You drove right into me 
and knocked me off the track. You know 
better than to drive like that." 

Rutherford: "Thai's racing. Gordy. If 
you can't stand the heat, you better get 
out of the kitchen." 

Johncock: “Well, if that's the way it 
is. if you ever run into me again I'll knock 
you over the fence." 

Rutherford turned and shouted to the 


reporters. "You heard it! You heard it! 
You're witnesses'" Then he turned back 
to Johncock and said. 'You shouldn't say 
things like that. I'll have you thrown out 
of USAC for that, little man." Which is 
the wrong thing to say to Gordy. even if 
you are four inches taller. Gordy's reply 
was a right cross. Rutherford countered 
with a blow or two of his own before 
two burly sheriff's deputies lifted a flail¬ 
ing Johncock off his feet by his elbows 
and dragged him out of the press room. 

“We've had run-ins before." sniffed 
Rutherford through a sore nose as he fin¬ 
ished the interview , it bothers me. but 
it's not going to hurt my racing. I'm not 
going to be gun-shy and stay away from 
him. I'll drive through his tail if that's 
what he wants. If that’s the way he wants 
to play. I'll have to defend myself." 

Rutherford was asked if future run- 
ins were inevitable. “1 think so...." he 
replied. 

A week later Dick King. USAC's pres¬ 
ident. sal Johncock and Rutherford down 
together. He fined Johncock $1,500 for 
punching Rutherford and warned them 
that another incident, on or off the track, 
would result in an immediate suspension. 

Johncock is still fuming. "The Ruth¬ 
erford issue has definitely not gone away 
with me." he said in ail interview at In¬ 
dianapolis. “It's already surfaced again 
because of the way he drives and the way 
he treats other drivers, Incident after in¬ 
cident proves .. . well. I don't know what 
he is thinking about. I don't know if he 
loses his mind, or what, when he gets 
out there in a race car. Sooner or later 
it's going to catch up with him." 

Responded Rutherford. "I thought it 
had all died down, but he's still carrying 
a chip. I just don't understand him.” 

Rutherford is not alone: Johncock is 
not an easy man to understand. His crit¬ 
icism of Rutherford, as well as his punch¬ 
ing of Rutherford, were rare displays of 
Johncock’s temper, but those few who 
know him well were not really surprised 
by either. However unfortunate John¬ 
cock’s behavior was. it was the result of 
a certain ingenuousness, and Johncock 
is nothing if not ingenuous. 

If Johncock could have his way. he 
would forget all about Rutherford and 
go hunting. When he talks about racing, 
his eyes drift and seem to say, "Ho-hum." 
When he talks about hunting, they dart 
w ith animation. "1 can't say there’s any¬ 
thing I like more than hunting.” he says. 
"I remember w hen I was a kid. I used to 
continued 
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Conversion by Winnebago on 
Dodge Maxi-Window Van 


SPORTSMAN S DEN 

Conversion by Winnebago on 
Dodge Tradesman Van 


• 100 4th Pnzes/Kraco 2330 CB s 

• 1000 5th Prizes/E-T Mags 
Belt Buckles 


SUPER TRUCK KAP 

Conversion by Winnebago KAP 


There’s more to driving than just getting there 


E-T makes it easy for you to be a 
winner. You can either be lucky 
and win the sweepstakes or bet 
on a sure thing and bolt on a set 
of E-T Mags. They'll do more to 
help you escape from the com¬ 
monplace than anything else on 
your car. 

Shown: E-T's new Radial 
Spoke, the long spoke running 
from hub to rim.. .from the 
largest selection of wheels in 
America. So. there's got to be 
one that says YOU. E-T Mags 
with Uni-Lug. the proven set-up 
that lets you move your wheels 
from your now car to your new car. 


JU mow than just getting there 
E-T Division. FDi. . Banicla. California 94510 










JOHNCOCK , ontmued 


go rabbit hunting with my dad in Mich¬ 
igan. He had this old pickup, and we'd 
go out early on a winter morning and 
drive around in the snow. I'd be stand¬ 
ing in the pickup's bed. and when I'd 
see a rabbit I'd pound my fist on the cab. 
and Dad would stop so I could get a 
shot." Pause. "I wish I was still a kid 
shooting rabbits in the snow.” 

Another side to Johneock surfaced 
during one of his recent hunting trips. 
"If you pamper dogs, they ain’t worth 
nothing." growled a companion to John¬ 
eock as they drove to the high desert out¬ 
side Phoenix. The comment was inspired 
by Johncock's sharing the bucket seat of 
his Blazer w ith a German shorthair. 

“Dogs got feelings, too," replied John¬ 
eock. "They get cold and hungry.” Snick¬ 
ers and bahs from the companion; a wist¬ 
ful stare out of the window from 
Johneock. Then he said. “When I get set¬ 
tled someplace. I'm going to get me a 
dog, no two dogs, for every kind of hunt¬ 
ing there is.” 

Nostalgic visions of rabbits in the 
Michigan snow, sharing his seat with a 
hunting dog because the dog has feel¬ 
ings, too—Johneock has both a soft heart 
and romantic spirit. Which is how the 
bankruptcy came about. 

Johneock does not have the business 
acumen or killer instinct of a Parnelli 
Jones or a Roger Penske. men who have 
made millions from racing. He was raised 
on a remote Michigan farm near Has¬ 
tings—a sheltered existence. He didn't 
have to fight his way down the block, 
as Jones did; he doesn’t have a college 
degree in industrial management, as 
Penske does. He quit school at 16. when 
his parents divorced. In the settlement 
his dad got the farm equipment. Mom 
and Gordon got the farm. So Gordon 
went into debt at 16 to buy new equip¬ 
ment to work the farm. At 21 he ex¬ 
panded into a logging operation; at 24 
he bought a small sawmill. By 1971. 
when he was 34, he had 35 employees, 
as well as debts. 

“It got to where I couldn't work it any¬ 
more." he says. “I just got took too many 
times. I’d give a guy a job because I felt 
sorry for him. and the next thing I know 
he's gone off with a saw or something. 1 
guess I'm just a sucker like that.” 

Which makes Johneock very much un¬ 
like his boss, the man who owns his race 
car. U. E. (Pat) Patrick. Patrick started 
his professional life taking care of other 
people's money—he was a CPA—then 



Johneock led most of this year 's Indy 500. but his race ended in Turn One instead of in victory lane 


got a job selling oil-field supplies and ul¬ 
timately made millions selling oil-field in¬ 
vestment programs. It is a paradox that 
the Patrick team, one of the most suc¬ 
cessful in USAC, was without a sponsor 
at the start of this season (Sinmast spon¬ 
sored the cars in 1975 and 1976. and STP 
finally signed on in April). The reason 
was that Patrick refused to allow a spon¬ 
sor to participate in the actual operation 
of the team. He is respected by most rac¬ 
ers for this stand. 

Says Johneock. “Pat likes racing for 
his own personal satisfaction. He's not 
in it for the money, that's for sure. We 
need more car owners like him." 

Patrick began racing 10 years ago and 
had been an owner for more than five 
years before he ever won a national race. 
(One of his drivers during that period 
was Johnny Rutherford.) The 1973 Indy 
500 was Johncock's fourth race for Pat¬ 
rick and Patrick's first win. Since then 
there have been seven more under crew 
chief George Bignotti. 

There is not a crew chief in racing 
with more successes than Bignotti—73 
wins, eight national championships and 
six Indy victories. He designed the Pat¬ 
rick cars—called Wildcats, as in wildcat 
oil strike—and made them so reliable 
that last year Johneock finished all but 
one race and II of 13 in the top three. 
The engine in those cars is a Bignotti 


design, an offshoot of the standard 
four-cylinder OfFenhauser. consider¬ 
ably modified. Johncock’s Indy failure, 
though relatively minor—a broken valve 
spring—is rare for any Bignotti engine. 

Immediately after Johneock won the 
championship last November, he was 
asked if it were true that he didn't plan 
to carry the traditional No. I on his car 
in 1977. "Oh. I don't know." he replied 
with a shrug. "I don't really care. George 
wants me to talk Pat into it, but it doesn't 
mean that much to me." Doesn't mean 

continued 



Rutherford is one thing Johneock can t stand 
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Easy handling. Great pictures. 
Priced so low you'll think 
it's hot. The Pentax K1000. 
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panoramas or bring in the action from across a football field 
There's no limit to how far you can go with the Pentax K1000 
Get one from your dealer today You'll make out like a bandit. 


PENTAX 
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that much? At that very moment, not 
far from the press room w here Johncock 
was being interviewed. Rutherford was 
in his motor home, beside himself with 
frustration. He had just finished second 
in the championship standings for the 
third straight year. Had Rutherford been 
at that press conference, he probably 
would have wanted to punch Johncock. 

While the racing publicists may have 
been disappointed at the championship's 
tcsuVu a lot of racing participants were 
not. for Johncock is much admired lor 
his skill and spirit. He has shown both 
on many occasions. He once had a long 
lead at the Pocono 500—where he will 
be racing this Sunday—when the right 
front tire exploded on the front straight 
as he was traveling about 200 mph. the 
kind of thing that can pole-vault an Indy 
car over the wall as the wheel digs into 
the pavement. Johncock not only didn't 
go over the wall, but he wrestled the car 
to a stop without even touching it. If rac¬ 
ing crews were inclined to applaud, they 
would have done so. 

Another close call occurred at John- 
cock’s most recent USAC race, the Rex 
Mays 150 at Milwaukee on Sunday. June 
12—only Johncock did not get out un¬ 
scathed this time. He was running sec¬ 
ond behind Rutherford as he made a 
move to lap rookie Clark Templeman. 
Templcman's right front wheel hit John¬ 
cock's left rear, spinning Johncock’s 
Wildcat backward into the wall. John- 
cock's left rear wheel came off. and the 
flying tire slammed him on the head. He 
was lifted, semiconscious, out of his car 
and taken to the hospital, where after a 
series of tests he was found free of se¬ 
rious head injury: but his neck was pain¬ 
fully twisted. They tried to keep him in 
the hospital for a week, but on Tuesday 
Johncock said. “Sorry. Doc. I'm a race 
driver, and I got to work this weekend." 
He left the hospital that day. Last Sat¬ 
urday he drove in a match race at Mich¬ 
igan International Speedway against the 
NASCAR champion. Cale Yarborough, 
in identical Camaros. Johncock lost af¬ 
ter colliding with Yarborough on the sec¬ 
ond of ten laps and then not being able 
to make up any ground because his car 
did not handle properly. 

If the people along pit row didn't like 
Johncock so much, if they didn't admire 
him for his grit, they might be tempted 
to think he was. well, sort of a loser. And 
Rutherford sort of a winner. Or is it the 
other way around? 
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Diplomat Medallion 4-door (shown) 

base price.$5471.00 

Optional equipment 

Wire wheel covers. 34.65 

Whitewall tires. 42.85 

Bumper guards. 20.15 

Total price of Diplomat Medallion 
as shown. $5568.65* 


‘Manufacturer's suggested retail price in¬ 
cluding options shown above. Taxes, destina¬ 
tion charges, title, and additional equipment 
are extra. California prices higher. 


At right. Medallion's standard velour reclining 
split-bench seat. (Offered on Medallion 
models only.) 













"Car-napped, 
Watson... 
fay the 

new Diplomat” 


las shown. More seductive luxury than you ever dreamed of... 
i a manageable new size from Dodge. 


The look is classic. Sculptured. Quiet. 
Underway, the car is assured. Solid. 

Its smoothness and substance belie Diplomat’s 
manageable size and nimble wheelbase.' 

The seats are very thick. Subtly contoured 
| to fit the body. 

You are confronted by beautifully simple, 
very complete instrumentation. You are surrounded 
by a wealth of fine touches. Of elegant appoint¬ 
ments. And by four-door spaciousness. , 

The smooth V8 is standard. So are power 


brakes, power steering, automatic transmission. So 
is that fully padded vinyl roof. 

The Diplomat. By Dodge. 

It’s very new. It’s very seductive. 

Its available in both standard Diplomat models 
and more luxurious Medallion models. 

And its ready right now to be bought 
or leased. At your Dodge Dealets. Q 


Dodge 


seductive new car fay 



Adolph Katz can sing today 
because you gave your wife 
a pretty negligee 
for her birthday. 



A negligee made of Du Pont ny¬ 
lon looks and feels soft and luxurious. 
So people buy a lot of them. And 
Du Pont makes a profit on its nylon. 

Part of that profit goes to peo¬ 
ple who have invested money in 
Du Pont, part goes for taxes and 
part goes to help support Du Pont 
research. From such research come 
new products, sometimes whole 
new businesses (which mean more 
jobs) and bold new uses of older 
products. One such use: surgi¬ 


cally inject a tiny amount of spe¬ 
cially treated Du Pont plastic into 
a paralyzed vocal chord. And so, 
hundreds of people who once could 
hardly speak can now speak clearly. 
And Cantor Adolph Katz, silenced 
for nine years, can once more "sing 
unto the Lord" 

Last year, Du Pont spent $336 
million in research. All 
of it was available be¬ 
cause Du Pont could 
and did make money on 


nylon and other products. 

That’s the way our American 
economic system works. Profits 
aren’t an end in themselves. They're 
a beginning. They makegood things 
happen. 

This message has been brought 
to you by the Hammermill Paper 
Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
makers of fine papers. 
We’re proud of our eco¬ 
nomic system. We want 
you to be proud, too. 


_n_ 


Profits make good things happen. 
Just ask Adolph Katz. 




baseball / Peter Gammons 


I t was the Cannes of baseball festivals, 
a nine-day orgy of ball girls, hidden ball 
tricks and metal bats. When it was all 
over last Saturday night. C3PO and R2- 
D2 walked off with all the individual hon¬ 
ors. and Arizona Slate left Omaha as 
champion of the College World Series. 

C3PO is Second Baseman Bob Hor¬ 
ner. Arizona State’s sophomore hitting 
robot who this season led the nation in 
home runs (22). RBIs (87) and hits (102) 
while batting .389. During the World Se¬ 
ries Horner had back-to-back three-for- 
four games, hit .444 and was named the 
tournament's MVP. "Horner's the best 
hitter in Arizona State history." says Sun 
Devil Coach Jim Brock, offering no apol¬ 
ogies to such Arizona Slate alumni as 
Reggie Jackson, Sal Bando. Rick Mon¬ 
day and Bump Wills. 

R2-D2 is Handyman-Designated Hit¬ 
ler-Relief Pitcher Jamie Allen, a fresh¬ 
man who seems to be one part Al Hra- 
bosky, one part Tasmanian Devil, one 
part Darryl Dawkins and two parts John- 
Boy. Or five parts Fidrych. 

Having lost an early-round game to 
Southern Illinois in the double-elimina¬ 
tion tournament. Arizona State faced ex¬ 
pulsion as it played undefeated South 
Carolina on Thursday night, but 
Horner's three hits helped the Sun 
Devils take a 5-2 lead into the sev¬ 
enth inning. South Carolina loaded 
the bases with none out. and Brock 
waved in Allen from the bullpen. In 
short order Allen picked a South 
Carolina runner off second base and 
struck out two batters. He struck out 
five Gamecocks in the three innings 
he worked, but it was his flakiness 
that captivated the crowd. 

Allen repeatedly jumped up and 
down on the mound and finished his 
wild hop-skip-and-a-jump follow- 
through halfway to home plate. He 
bounced around the infield: chased 
a foul fly along the right-field line 
to the stands: stared down batters; 
screamed at two hitters who stepped 
out of the batter’s box; squatted on 
the mound to protest the plate um¬ 
pire’s calls; and sprinted from the 
mound to the dugout at the end of 
each inning, grabbing his warmup 
jacket from a ball girl, who held it 
out matador-style. "I naturally get 
psyched up.’’ Allen said, "but 1 also 
realize that my act psychs hitters and 


They had 
a devil 
of a time 

Bob Horner ’s bat and Jamie Allen s arm 
led Arizona State to the college title 


is something that fans love. Hey. base¬ 
ball is show business.” 

Allen, who hails from Yakima. Wash- 
enrolled at Arizona State last fall after 
spurning an offer from the Minnesota 
Twins, who had made him their No. I 
draft choice in 1976. “The Twins offered 
me good money," Allen says, “but I was 
determined to go to college." This sea¬ 


son Allen bailed .358 while playing five 
different positions, and he had a 5-2 rec¬ 
ord. mostly as a reliever. Next season 
Allen may abandon pitching and play 
only at third base or shortstop. "There 
were times this year when I'd be playing 
third or left field, and I'd have to go warm 
up for a possible relief appearance." he 
says. "We'd rush a catcher down the foul 
line, and in between pitches I’d warm 
up w ith him." 

Still facing elimination. Arizona Stale 
played Southern Illinois Friday night, but 
19 hits later the Sun Devils had a 10-0 
victory and were headed for the finals 
against South Carolina. Horner had three 
more hits against Southern Illinois, 
prompting losing Coach Itchy Jones to 
exclaim. "Homer's the best hitter l‘vc 
ever seen!" 

A 6' 1". 190-pound right-handed slug¬ 
ger. Horner was no Allen as a high school 
player in Glendale. Ariz. "I didn't get 
drafted until the 15th round." he says, 
"and even then it was by Oakland, so I 
wasn't offered any money to sign." In¬ 
stead. Horner took a scholarship at Ar¬ 
izona State, and last year he hit .339 while 
playing shortstop. He played second base 
this season, and next year Brock plans 
to move him either to first base or 
third, where his lack of range will 
not be detrimental. 

In the championship game Ari¬ 
zona State started Jerry Vasqucz. 
while South Carolina countered 
with Jim Lewis, a senior righthander 
who had struck out 14 batters in the 
Gamecocks' 6-2 defeat of Cal State- 
Los Angeles. All season long Lewis 
had pitched in the shadow of jun¬ 
ior righthander Randy Mart/, the 
college player of the year and the 
No. 1 pick of the Cubs in the recent 
major league draft. Mart/ finished 
this season 14-0. including two vic¬ 
tories in the World Series. 

Lewis, in fact, was not even draft¬ 
ed by the pros. But he checked both 
Horner and Allen without a hit. and 
the score was tied l-l as the Sun 
Devils batted in the bottom of the 
seventh. Then Lewis made his only 
mistake of the night: he threw an in¬ 
side fastball to switch-hitting Catch¬ 
er Chris Bando. and Bando. a Xerox 
copy of brother Sal. lashed the ball 
over the right-field fence for a home 
run. The festival was over. 

continued 
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THE WEEK 

(June 12-IS) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


A I C A QT l ^ e Mels' rooters 
ML L/iO I mourned the loss of Tom 
Seaver (page 22). Yankee fans lamented their 
team's inclination to be more explosive off 
the field than on. For most of the week, the 
Yankees (2-41 behaved.* Then came Round 
Forty-Six of the ruckus between Manager 
Billy (I'd Rather Fight Than Switch) Martin 
and Rightfieldcr Reggie (Candy Bar) Jackson 
during a 10-4 loss in Boston. Precipitating 
this latest misadventure was a bloop checked- 
swing double by Jim Rice that fell in front of 
Jackson, who. Marlin felt, did not hustle af¬ 
ter the ball. So Martin sent Paul Blair out to 
replace Jackson. As soon as Jackson reached 
the New York dugout. he and Martin ex¬ 
changed purple words, angry shouts and bit¬ 
ter accusations. While network TV cameras 
focused on the incident, the two lunged for 
each other. Only the intervention of several 
players and coaches averted the Yankee ver¬ 
sion of Armageddon. 

Teammate Lou Piniella had his own prob¬ 
lems. After failing to beat out a grounder to 
deep short in one game. Piniella, who never 
has been compared to Mickey Rivers as a 
speedster, broke a light fixture near the dug- 
out. Piniella was ejected from another game 
for allegedly throwing his bat in the direc¬ 
tion of home-plate Umpire Bill Dccgan. He 
was supposed to begin a three-day suspen¬ 
sion the next day, but this season, players can 
appeal suspensions. Piniella did. and his sus¬ 
pension was delayed pending a hearing. He 
made the most of his reprieve. With New 
York trailing Kansas City 2-0 in the fifth, he 
singled, went to second on Blair's single, 
then—running like Rivers—galloped to third 
on a fly ball to left and pranced home after an¬ 
other fly. The Yankees went on to win 4-2 be¬ 
hind the four-hit pitching of Don Gullctl. An¬ 
other lefthander, rookie Ron Guidry, outdid 
Gullett, allowing only three hits in a 7-0 win 
over the Royals. For Guidry, who on four oc¬ 
casions had been knocked out in the ninth in¬ 
ning. it was his first complete game. He said 
he overcame his late-inning jitters by "mak¬ 
ing believe the ninth inning was the seventh.’" 

Life among the Indians (2-4) was also tu¬ 
multuous. Manager Frank Robinson was fired: 
Third Baseman Buddy Bell left the club for a 
day because of "personal reasons"; and In¬ 
fielder Larvell Blanks put on the most ver¬ 
satile clubhouse rampage of the season. Re¬ 
placing Robinson was bullpen Coach Jeff 
Torborg. who signed a contract through the 
1978 season. Bell returned to the team and 
had two hits as Dennis Eckersley struggled 
to a 5-4 win over Detroit. As for Blanks, he 
limbered up his throwing arm by angrily toss¬ 


ing his gear around the clubhouse for no 
known reason, and then he demonstrated a 
strong leg by booting a stool into a pot of 
brewing coffee. Andre Thornton vented his 
frustration in a more constructive manner, 
improving his .162 pregamc batting average 
by singling in one run. slugging a two-run 
homer and finishing off Detroit 8-5 with a 
three-run homer in the 12th. Pat Kelly of Bal¬ 
timore 14-2) settled an 8-5 contest with a 
three-run homer in the I Ith against Milwau¬ 
kee. Rudy May became a 20-game winner for 
the Orioles. Exactly one year after being ac¬ 
quired front the Yankees. May (9-5) won his 
20th game as an Oriole, blanking the Brew¬ 
ers 6-0. Jim Palmer held off Toronto 4-2 for 
his 182nd career win. the most ever for an Ori¬ 
ole pitcher. 

That setback w as part of an all-losing w eek 
for the Blue Jays (0-6). who produced a total 
of only 10 runs. Although the cellar-dwelling 
Blue Jays kept losing, they also kept drawing 
large crowds at home. For their first 27 home 
dates they have attracted 626.111 fans—an 
average of 23,189—second in the league only 
to the Red Sox. 

In today’s parlance, homers are “talers." 
That being the case, the Red Sox (6-1) must 
lead the world in mashed talers. They started 
slowly, hitting nary a home run in their first 
three games. In a Fenway Park rarity. Boston 
got a pair of complete-game victories while 
sweeping a doubleheader from Texas. Reggie 
Cleveland prevailing 3-2 and Luis Tiant toss¬ 
ing a three-hitter while winning 2-0. Next 
came a 5-4 squeaker over the White Sox as 
Reliever Bill Campbell registered his fifth tri¬ 
umph when Carlton Fisk singled with the 
bases full in the bottom of the 10th. From 
there on the Red Sox resorted to power— 16 
homers in four games, one short of the Tw ins' 
1963 record. George Scott conked two home 
runs and Bernie Carbo another as Chicago 
fell 7-1. Scott and Rice homered in a 7-3 
loss to the White Sox. In two games against 
the Yankees. Boston out-homered New York 
11-0, winning 9-4 and 10-4 to supplant the 
Yankees in first place. There were six hom¬ 
ers in Game One. Scott hitting his 16th of 
the season and Fisk, who batted .423 for the 
week, unloading his 12th and 13th. In Game 
Two. Scott hit his fifth tater of the week, and 
Carbo and Carl Yastrzemski both cleared the 
fences twice. During the week. Yaz had 11 
RBIs. Scott eight, and Rice hit .481. If they 
keep up their home-run pace (90 in 61 games), 
the Red Sox will finish with 255: the alltime 
high is 240 by the '61 Yankees. The redoubt¬ 
able Campbell rendered the Yankees help¬ 
less in those two wins, pitching 656 innings 
of runless relief and chalking up his second 
and third saves of the week and 13th and 
14th of the season. 

Three pitchers who were not in the start¬ 
ing rotation in April hurled impressive vic¬ 
tories for Detroit (3-3). Longtime Reliever 
John Hiller struck out 12 Blue Jays, giving 


him 62 whiffs in 60 innings, as the Tigers 
won 7-2. Fernando Arroyo, who also began 
the season in the bullpen, followed with a 
9-0. five-hit conquest of Toronto. Then it was 
Mark Fidrych's turn. The Bird, whose left 
knee was operated on in April, submitted to 
tonsorial surgery by having his curly locks 
trimmed to moderate length. Said Fidrych. 

’ My hair was too long. I couldn't see over to 
first." He then made short work of the Blue 
Jays, using just 81 pitches in a 4-1 victory. 

Nifty pitching also bolstered Milwaukee 
(3-3). Jerry Augustine stopped the Royals 
4-0. and Gary Bcare. Sani Hinds and Bill Cas¬ 
tro held the Angels to just one hit—a first-in¬ 
ning double by Joe Rudi—in a 4-2 triumph. 

BOS 36-25 BALT 35-27 NT 36-28 MIL 31-34 
CLEV 26-31 DET 27-33 TOR 23-37 

AI WF*sT Tnp ' t:s There are fewer 
/ti_ » * LI of them than any other 
kind of base hit. Although they are overshad¬ 
owed by home runs, they are. in fact, harder 
to get. because not only must the ball be hit 
deep, but the batter must also be fast afoot. 
Minnesota's (3-3) Rod Carew. five times a 
batting champion, is specializing this season 
in slamming triples: he had three more last 
week and now has 13. almost twice as many 
as the majors' runner-up. A1 Cowens of Kan¬ 
sas City, who has seven. In a 6-1 defeat of 
New York. Carew tripled and drove in two 
runs. In the Twins' 3-2 and 7-6 wins over 
the Angels. Carew scored in each game after 
hitting a triple. Carew's triple in the 3-2 con¬ 
test was a routine double that he turned into 
a triple with his speed. He knew the field was 
wet and it would take two good throws to get 
him. "Carew’s unparalleled alertness won the 
game." Manager Gene Mauch said. Carew 
has led the league in triples only once: in 
1973. when he hit II. Last year he had 12. 
The major league season record is 36. set by 
John Owen (Chief) Wilson of the Pirates in 
1912. Before home runs became popular and 
fences were moved in. triples were common¬ 
place. As for Carew. he says that what he 
wants to win more than anything else this sea¬ 
son is the Gold Glove for first basemen. "If I 
win one." he said, “it would mean more to 
me than another silver bat [for a batting 
title]." 

The Royals (3-3) have urged George Brett, 
the 1976 batting champion with a .333 av¬ 
erage. to increase his home-run production. 
Last season he hit seven. Last week Brett 
slugged his third of the season, but he had 
only one other hit and his average plummet¬ 
ed to .277. Reliever Steve Mingori hurled 656 
innings of scoreless ball and lengthened his 
streak of runless innings to 24'/j. A steal of 
home by Fred Patek enabled the Royals to 
squeeze past the division-leading Twins 2-1. 
But the biggest steal of the week was per¬ 
petrated inside the Royals' clubhouse in Mil¬ 
waukee. where thieves helped themselves to 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


How come 
I enjoy smokin 
and you don’t? 


Salem’s why. Great taste. Fresh menthol 
Switch to Salem for enjoyment. 

Salem King & Salem 100 s. 


KING. 100'S: 18 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC.’76. 



The Toyota 


Half-Tons. 




t 


r Beds m 3 models Long Beds m ' * 
deters because these are the only beds wth 
of half-ton economy and truckin' fun. Super 
Rugged Every one built to be better at everything you need a bed for c 
want a truck to be. 

Ready for better choosing. Five Toyota Trucks More models than you'll find 
anywhere in our class All loaded with standards that others call options. 
(The SR-5 Sport Trucks even have radial ply tires, bucket seats. 5-speed over- 
drrve transmission. AM radio and more) We re ready for anything 
Set for better economy. Toyotas are built to be better buys Take the new 
ndard Half-Ton Based on manufacturers 1977 suggested retail prices, it's one of 
priced trucks you can buy Better yet. every 
standard-equipped Toyota Truck gets great gas mileage. In 
1977 EPA tests, with manual transmissions, they all got 
34 mpg on the highway. 24 city. These mileage figures are 
estimates. The actual mileage you get will vary depend¬ 
ing on your driving habits and your truck's condition and 
equipment.California and EPA designated high altitude 
ratings will be lower. 

Equipped for better going. Hold onto your seat! We put power under your foot. Our 2.2 liter 
engines have the larges! displacement and the most torque of any standard engines in our 
class. That's the Toyota Half-Tons. The only combination of the biggest selection, low price, 
the largest standard engine, great gas mileage and Toyota quality. We think that's a better 
choice of beds than you'll find anywhere. That's why we say. if you can find a better built truck 
than Toyota, buy it 
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BASEBALL . ontmual 


SO uniform lops, iiboul 20 gloves. 10 pairs of 
spikes and an ample supply of caps and jack- 
els. W iih mosi of ihe Royals decked oul in 
Brewer uniforms for the next game Kansas 
City wound up losing 4-0 

"I don't think you trade your best pitcher 
to a guy who's climbing up the tree behind 
you with an ax." said Chicago Oulliolder 
Richie Zisk after Lefthander Ken Breit was 
sent to California for three obscure players 
Still, the White Sox f.3-2/ kept winning; Ken 
Kravec and Lerrm LaCJrow struck out I 3 A \ 
in a 2-0 victory. 

Brett did not win for C alifornia iJ-Jl. hut 
Reliever Dyar Miller, acquired from Balti¬ 
more in exchange tor Dick Drago. gave up 
only one run in 6'/i innings and won two 
games Miller beat the Twins 12—*> and 7 -5 
In another late deal, the Angels obtained 
Righthander Gary Nolan from Cincinnati. 
With Bobby Cirich in traction because of a 
bad back, slick-lielding journeyman Mario 
(iuerrero took over at shortstop for the An¬ 
gels and baited .481 

Rollie F ingers and Paul I indhlad. Oak¬ 
land's bullpen accs the past few seasons, are 
long gone, but ihe A s still have a tine rebel 
corps Pablo Torrealba 11.38 ERAl. Bob iSpa¬ 
ces i Lacey 11.inland Dave Giusli i2 I hi. Bui 
neither the relievers nor the bonuses thai 
Owner Charlie Finley offered his players for 
exceptional performances helped the Vs as 
they lost three of five. 

Seattle c5—2) twice produced ninth-inning 
rallies to avoid I <• losses to Texas. The Mai¬ 
mers won 2 1 on RBI hits by Jose Baev and 
Steve Braun, and ended Beri Bly levcn's siring 
of 25 scoreless innings by scoring once in Ihe 
ninth and five times in the I Dili lor a 6- I 
decision. Dick Pole registered two wins, in¬ 
cluding a 5-2 triumph over Toronto, the 
Manners' first victory over their fellow 
expansionists. 

Texas i4-4l won twice oil four-hit shut¬ 
outs over Cleveland Blyloven stymied the In¬ 
dians 3-0: then Mike Marshall. Adrian l)c- 
\ me and Damld Knowles combined for a 6-0 
verdict. 

MINN 36-27 CHI 33-27 TEX 30-29 CAL 30 30 
KC 30-31 OAK 28-32 SEA 29-39 

nl west 

the trading market. With Joe Morgan batting 
4"4. Johnny Bench .462. Ken Griffey .452. 
Pete Rose 410. Cesar Gcronimo .360 and 
George Foster .345. Cincinnati won seven 
straight Three weeks after they were I ?'/.• 
games behind the Dodgers, the Reds sudden 
ly were only 6'/< out of tirst. Reliever Pedro 
Borbon. who had been winless, won three 
times in four days, Borbon was a 7-6 winner 
when td Avmbnsier scored from third on a 
grounder in the last of the ninth, a 5-4 v ielor 
when Dan Drtesscn home red in the ninth, 
an •8-"' winner on an RBI single by Pole Rose 


in the 10th. I lie Reds were down to then last 
out in that game, but Foster sent the game 
into extra innings with a home run. Half of 
Foster's 10 hits were homers, raising Ins lotal 
to IS. and lie had 14 RBK giving him 54 In 
his Iasi 25 games Foster has slugged 15 hom¬ 
ers and driven in 32 runs Despite adding Tom 
Neavor. Cincinnati may have weakened Ms 
pitching staff during the June I 5 trading ac¬ 
tivity. Gary Nolan was sc ill to California foi 
(rtficldcr Craig Hendrickson and a player to 
be named later, unsigned Raw ley l.astwick 
went to St. Louis in exchange for minor league 
Pitcher Doug Capilla: Mike Caldwell was 
dealt to Milwaukee in return for iwo minor 
leaguers: and Pal /.icliry wound up in New 
York as part ol the Seavei deal In bolstci 
their bullpen, ihe Reds aciiuued 40->cai-old 
Joe Hoernei from then Indianapolis farm 

When the Padres 13-4• received a call from 
the Metssuggesting a trade "would you lake 
Dave Kingman for Bobby \ alentme and Paul 
Siebert ’they made the deal, even though 
Nan Diego has no convenient place to play 
Kingman. He was not pleased when he 
learned that Manager Alvin Dark planned to 
install him at third base. "I've never felt com¬ 
fortable at third base, and I haven't played 
ihere since "5. Kingman said Rollie Fin¬ 
gers lied a Padre mark by picking up his 16th 
save, and rookie Outfielder Gene Richards 
stole four bases in Live tries, giving him 20 in 
23 attempts and putting him among ihe league 
leaders Bui Randy Jones. Iasi year's C'y 
'lining Award winner, was si ill bothered by 
arm trouble and was expected to miss at least 
a couple of starts. 

I want Steve Garvey to go for ihe home 
run." Manager Torn lasorda of I os Angeles 
(4-2i said during spring training Going for 
the home run, Garvey hit four to increase his 
total to 14. one more than he hit all last year. 
Ron C’ey s tirst homer in iwo weeks, his 15th 
of the season, helped loinmy John defeat 
Chicago 2-1 In lhai game John got 19 
groundnuts and live double plays. Rick Rho¬ 
den (9-3) mowed down the Pirates 10-1 

Atlanta 12-4) continued to stumble on the 
road, stretching Us away losing streak to eight 
games; in all. the Braves arc 6-24 for their 
travels Rookie Don Collins came on in relict 
against New York w iih ihe bases full and none 
out in the ninth and preserved an 8-5 win by 
inducing the first baiter he laced to hil into a 
double play and striking out ihe next Jell Bur¬ 
roughs had four home runs, including a three- 
run shot in the bottom of the ninth that 
stunned Philadelphia 5 3. to give him 18 foi 
ihe season. 

San Francisco i4 2i also used the long ball 
to shock Pittsburgh. Jack Clark ty mg the score 
in the ninth with his second pinch homer ol 
the year, and Gary fhomasson winning it 7 5 
with a two-rvin clout m the bottom of the 
12th inning. 

Ccsai Ccdeno ol Houston tJ -li. who be¬ 
gan the season with a seven-year batting av¬ 


erage of 294. is hilling only . |9(). Despite an 
0-fnr-5 game against the Mels. Ccdeno helped 
ihe Astros win 4-3 by driving in the decid¬ 
ing run in the seventh with a sacrifice llv 
I loyd Bannister also beat New York " -1. and 
Joaquin Andujar 18 3l. with relief help from 
Joe Nickro. blanked Montreal 5 0 

LA 42-22CIN 34-27 SF 29-35 
SO30-38HOUS27 38ATL23-42 

Ml n A QT 1 competition 

111— LMO I against the West, the 
Last won only 16 of 39 games. Montreal and 
Pittsburgh Iboth 2-5i were the biggest losers. 
In four games with the Expos, the Reds bat¬ 
ted 361 and scored 36 runs But Santo Al¬ 
cala and Jackie Brown inullled the Asiios. 
Alcala winning 3-2 and Brown 2 0 Tile Pi¬ 
rates took a doubleheader from the Padres 
6-1 and 7 4. then lost live in a row despite 
three homers by Bill Robinson. 

The Phillies walloped 12 homers, tour by 
Mike Schmidt and three by Greg Lu/mski. 
each raising his total to 15 Jay Johnstone's 
two-out. two-run single m the ninth tied the 
Braves 5 5. and Ollic Brown's lhree-run ho¬ 
mer in the I2ih won ihe game 8-5 Phila 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

JOE RUDI: Californias superb left fielder 
went on the offense, raising his home-run out¬ 
put to 13 by twice hitting two in a game, in¬ 
creasing Ills RBIs 10 55 by driving across I I 
runs, halting 462 and scoring 10 limes 


dclplna traded Pitcher lommy l nderwood 
10 Ni Louis for Outfielder Bake McBride 

Home runs continued to plague the Car- 
dmals i2-4). who gave up six and I111 only 
iwo: so far this season they have yielded 56 
and hit a league low of 40 fed Simmons 
eighth homer, plus fixe innings of hitlcss ic- 
licf work by rookie John L'rrca. carried the 
Cardinals to a 9-6 w in over the Giants. 

New York 14-3) and Chicago <4 2i were 
ihe only winning teams in the Lust Two Met 
wins came in Atlanta, where Jerry Koosnian 
prevailed 7- | and Catehei John Stearns' RBI 
groundnut in Ihe eighth overcame the Braves 
6 5 Riek Reuschel 19-2) ol the Cubs silenced 
the Padres 2-0. and Bruce Sutler continued 
10 baffle hitters with his forkball, a pitch that 
breaks sharply downward as u reaches the 
plate. Sutler notched two victories, including 
a 7 3 win in Los Angeles when Manny Till 
lo. who batted 522. snapped a 5 3 tie in the 
ninth with a two-run triple in that win. Sut¬ 
ler fanned five of the last six Dodgers he faced 
One of them, lee Lacy, said to the home- 
plate umpire. Will you please cheek the ball' 
I've never seen anything like u " 

CHI 39-21 ST.L 34 28 PITT 32-27 

PHIL 33-38 MONT 26 34 NY 27 36 






pool Mike De/Nagro 


Trailing by 140 balls early in the match. Lisciotti (left) with his Rolls-Royce of a cue stick pondered 
how to keep a run going, while Jennings dreamed of running 100 balls when his turn to shoot came 


The game that Lisciotti and Jennings 
played was 1.000-point catch-up. 200 
points a block. Simply put, play on the 
first night would end when the leading 
scorer had sunk 200 balls. The second 
night, play would end when the leader 
had 400. and so on for five nights. In 
each block, the leader could advance by 
only 200 points, but the trailer could take 
the lead by making up his deficit and 
then sinking 200 balls before his oppo¬ 
nent did. This format clearly favored a 
streak player—one specializing in long 
runs—over a consistent shooter, and it 
was designed to prevent a runaway. That 
way the bettors would stay interested. 

And there were plenty of them packed 
into the back room at Hopkins Billiards 
in Green Brook. N.J.. where about 250 
spectators a night sal in a little gallery or 
lounged atop the half a dozen other pool 
tables stored there. Those who had come 
to bet were getting some added enter¬ 
tainment. because Lisciotti vs. Jennings 
was not merely a match of national- 
championship pretenders. It was also a 
struggle between two different visions of 
what pool should be—the hustlers' game 
and the clean, well-lit game the BCA 
would like pool to become. 

Jennings, the BCA’s man. exudes sub¬ 
urbia. He is 26. single, and lives with his 
folks and three younger siblings in a co¬ 
lonial house in Edison. N.J. He teaches 
calculus at nearby Middlesex County 
continued 


A hustler meets an artist 


The Si0.000 Challenge of Champions matched up two opposite U.S. tit/eholders. 
the ultimate gamesman Larry Lisciotti against organization man Tom Jennings 


I t was still early in the match, but Tom 
Jennings was 140 balls ahead as Larry 
Lisciotti stared at the table. Fourteen 
balls sat in a tight cluster that was shaped 
roughly like the continent of Africa. In¬ 
side the pack, at about where Angola 
would be. the 4 ball was pinned against 
the 11. Played correctly, the 4 would drop 
straight into the corner pocket. Lisciotti’s 
problem was that to hit the 4 ball he first 
would have to bank the cue ball off the 
side rail at the precise angle. It would be 
a risky shot, made riskier because Lis- 
ciotti was tense. So far. little had gone 
right in his match with Jennings. 

Lisciotti cleared his throat. "Why 


not?" he muttered. Hunched over the ta¬ 
ble. a medallion dangling from his neck, 
he aimed, drew back his cue stick and 
drilled the cue ball toward the rail. 

The action was taking place on the sec¬ 
ond night of the 510.000 Challenge of 
the Champions, which a fortnight ago 
brought the two reigning U.S. straight- 
pool champions together for the first 
time. The two U.S. champions? Indeed. 
Jennings won the 1976 U.S. Open, an an¬ 
nual tournament sponsored by the Bil¬ 
liard Congress of America, but his vic¬ 
tory was tarnished. Before the Open, the 
BCA had announced it was cutting its 
prize money from 550.000 to 525.000. 
In protest, a group of 32 players, includ¬ 
ing most of the best shooters, had quit 
the BCA. formed the Professional Pool 
Players Association and held a champi¬ 
onship at Asbury Park. N.J. Lisciotti won 
that one. clinching his victory by win¬ 
ning two consecutive games from Steve 
Mizerak, who until then had been regard¬ 
ed as the prince of pool. 
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EPA MILEAGE ESTIMATES 
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PONTIAC'S FOUR GREAT WAYS TO 
SQUEEZE A GALLON OF GAS. 


Say you want a subcompact with class to make 
stretching those mpg s fun Clean, sophisticated 
styling Carefully selected appointments Just right 
for those neon lit nights on the town Pontiac's 
Sunbird Sport Coupe was made to order 
Or maybe your taste for the good life needs 
a little spice Pontiac s bird of play alias Sunbird 
Sport Hatch has the savory looks and 
roadability you crave 
Sportiness with a low price too 9 
Look to our economical Astre Hatch 
back It can zip through bunched up 
traffic or over carefree highways with 
ease And turn heads all along the way 
Want to load it on 9 Sporty economy and 


46 6 cubic feet of cargo space are iust a tailgate 
away rn the Astre Safari Wagon 
Whichever way you go. you're getting an EPA 
mileage rating that would make the most prudent 
pump watcher proud an estimated 37 miles per 
gallon highway, 26 city With the smooth-running 
cast-iron tough 2 b litre Ibl CID 4cylinder engine 
and manual transmission (power train not 
available in California] Of course, your 
mileage may vary depending on how and 
where you drive, your car's condition and 
available equipment Right now. your Pontiac 
dealer's offering attractive deals on these 
great little gas squeezers See him soon 
Pontiac does it with a smooth, 
cast-iron tough four. 
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POOL continued 


Why be afraid 
of a better camera? 




35mm (SLR) 


it can help ycu. give you more control, make better pictures 
easier to take. With an SLR (single lens reflex), for example, you look 
through the same lens the film sees through. What you see is what 
you get. No more chopped heads, or missing corners 
Fuji's new SLR cameras, the Fujica ST605 
and ST705. make it easier. They give you all the 
pro features, and pro quality, but at less than pro 
prices. 

Go to your Fuji dealer. Look at the ST605 
and ST705. And ask for our new. free booklet: ^ 

it's easy to take better pictures. It really is. .3® 


It's 

easy 

to 

take 

better 

pictures. 






We want to help you taKe even better pictures. 

ii> pnoto Film USA inc. 350 Filth Avenue, Mew York, ny lOOOl 


T.G-LM! 

Used to be everyone went around saying "T G I F!" 

Mot any more. Mow it's "T G I Monday!" Because that's 
the day People appears on newsstands. Bursting, jam- 
packed, crammed-to-overflowing with the most out¬ 
rageously entertaining bunch of people you'll ever meet. 
They'll brighten up your Monday and liven up the rest of 
your week, too. So T G I M! 

PICKUP 

AFeopte 

TODAY. 



College and is working toward a Ph.D. 
in math from Rutgers. He is bright, 
thoughtful, articulate and reserved. 

In 1966. when Jennings first set fool in 
a poolroom, he was accompanied by his 
father, an accountant at J. C. Penney, 
who shoots skillfully enough to sink an 
entire rack if all goes well. Two years lat¬ 
er. the 17-year-old Jennings was rattling 
off 100-ball runs, accepting challenges— 
non-betting only—from the top neigh¬ 
borhood players and. in poolroom par¬ 
lance, beating them like drums. “I have 
the capacity to run many balls." he says. 
"250, 275. 300. Not many players run 
them like that. At least not consistently." 
As a preparation for the ’76 Open. Jen¬ 
nings invented a game for himself. For six 
weeks he practiced every night, the ses¬ 
sions ending whenever he made 100 balls 
in a row, Not once did he have to stay 
longer than an hour and a half. 

A 100-ball run is nowhere near Willie 
Mosconi's BCA record of 526—an ac¬ 
complishment so astounding that few 
players today believe that he did it. Only 
once in the history of the BCA Open 
has a player run 150 straight, and that 
was a dozen years ago. 

Among the pros. Jennings is viewed 
as a conservative shotmakcr and cautious 
tactician, although he does not seem so 
because he has a very long bridge and a 
freewheeling stroke. He uses a 64-inch 
cue stick, the longest made and the most 
difficult to control. Experts also contend 
that Jennings lacks the seasoning—the 
nerve-dulling kind that comes only from 
gambling—to be a champion of the first 
rank. When the cash goes down, they 
say. practice runs, no matter how long, 
arc as useless as buggy whips. Jennings 
disagrees. "Pool is a form of expression." 
he says. "I'm content to practice and 
develop my skills." 

Well, maybe not perfectly content. 
After w inning the Open. Jennings set out 
to market his title. He designed a trick 
shot he hoped Alka-Seltzer would use in 
a TV commercial. He places two tablets 
near two glasses of water on the head 
rail and then drills a cue ball into the 
cushion. Plop-plop, fizz-fizz—the tablets 
jump off the rail and land in the glasses. 
Jennings also mailed a packet of ideas to 
Cleveland sports impresario Mark Mc¬ 
Cormack. visited New York City pub¬ 
licist Joey Goldstein and phoned Michael 
Trope, the Los Angeles-based football 
players’ agent. All that materialized from 
these efforts was an endorsement for calf- 

continucd 
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” Don’t be afraid to look bad when 
you first start playing. 

Remember there’s somebody in Hollywood 
who looked worse.” 


Carl Reiner 








©AMF Inca pooled. 1977 


(Carl Reiner has done all there is to do with 
comedy— written it, produced it, directed it, 
staned in it. His work with Sid Caesar and 
Mel Brooks is legend Carl is currently editing 
a film he wrote and directed called "Oh My 
God"with George Burns in the title role.) 

{^♦Would you recommend tennis to 
everyone 9 

jAuOnly to people who like sun, 
running, wearing cute outfits, comfortable 
shoes and get pleasure in hitting a ball with 
a stringed instrument. 

How bad were you when you 
first started? 

.Al* My game was laughable, which gpt 
me invited to loads of celebrity tourna¬ 
ments. Id disguise how bad I was by 
playing it for laughs. The spectators seemed 


to enjoy me, but I didn't. So I resolved to 
take lessons and try for respect. That was 
two years ago. 

Q« Do you get respect now? 

J^V*No, T m still getting laughs but they're 
not as raucous. 1 now play well 
enough to enjoy myself completely I love 
the running; 1 love the competition. I get 
a thrill out of hitting a good shot. And 1 feel 
better than 1 have in years. 1 feel younger, 
stronger, smarter, and better looking. 

^^•How much recreation were you 
getting before tennis? 

.AuVery little. 1 tried jogging but it 
bored me. Too many people get bored with 
jogging and give up recreation altogether. 

I didri t. 1 switched to tennis. Now I run 
more than 1 ever did jogging, and 1 keep at 


it because I love the competition and the 
strategyThere's very little strategy in jogging 

Q.lts a shame you didn't discover tennis 
sooner. Didn’t you play at all as a kid 9 

Nobody inThe Bronx played tennis. 
There was only one tennis racket in the 
whole Bronx and that was warped. For 30 
years 1 thought a tennis ball was something 
you hit with a broomstick. 

{^•What do you advise people who 
won't take up tennis because they’re afraid 
of looking dumb 9 

i^LVIake lessons with a kindly profes¬ 
sional Group lessons if possible. Second, 
get out on a court as often as you can. 
rind a friend or three you can 
count on to show up. If you can't, call me. 
I’m always ready! 


This is one in a series of messages brought to you by AMF. We make 
Voit Balls, Head Skis, Tennis Rackets and Sports Wear, Skamper Trailers, 
Roadmaster Bicycles, AMF Bowling Products, Shckcraft Boats, 

Sunfish Sailboats, Hatteras Yachts. Cresdiner Boats, Ben Hogan Golf 
Equipment, Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. 



We make weekends 
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AlsoTareyton Filter Kings and 100’s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Lights: 8 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine 
King Sue: 16 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100 mm : 16 mg. "tar". 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



POOL continued 


skin gloves that began. "Tom Jennings' 
hands are worth millions.” For payment, 
the million-dollar hands got $ 500 . 

Even more annoying for Jennings was 
the rigmarole of trying to make a match 
with Lisciotti. who was regarded by most 
authorities as the real champ because he 
had won his title against stronger opposi¬ 
tion. Officially, the PPPA said it would 
not sanction the match on the grounds 
that Jennings was not a PPPA member. 
To join, he was asked to pay SI00 in 
dues plus another $300. the amount play¬ 
ers had anted up to enter the original 
PPPA tournament. Jennings considered 
the S300 a penalty and refused to pay it. 
Unofficially. Pete Margo, secretary of the 
PPPA. admitted he dreaded the match 
because he thinks Lisciotti is unreliable. 
Last October. Margo entered him in a 
major PPPA event in Norfolk. Va.. but 
the champ begged off. saying he had just 
narrowly escaped death in a horrible car 
wreck. To Margo, that meant Lisciotti 
had a profitable pigeon waiting else¬ 
where. “Larry's always in a car wreck." 


Margo says. "What's that now’. 1 Fourteen 
this week?" 

In April. David Cradock. a wealthy 
Virgin Islander, invited the PPPA to send 
its top players, all expenses paid, to St. 
Thomas for a tournament. Margo decid¬ 
ed not to include Lisciotti. This gave Jen¬ 
nings an opening to put together the 
match the PPPA had frowned on. Left 
out of a tropical vacation by his own as¬ 
sociation, Lisciotti agreed, after a few 
phone calls, to meet Jennings head on. To 
Jennings, the making of the match was 
the first step in a crusade. After 
Lisciotti. he would whip Margo and then 
take on Mizerak. With the title indispu¬ 
tably his. Jennings would have McCor¬ 
mack. Goldstein and Trope coming to 
him. He might even appear on the To¬ 
night show. He figured that once Amer¬ 
ica realized its pool champion was an up¬ 
standing young man. the game's hustler 
image would be cleaned up forever, and 
some foresighted advertiser would spon¬ 
sor a pool tour. "I realize, too." he says, 
"that maybe they won't." 


Lisciotti. who has yet to work a day 
in his life, has no such grandiose am¬ 
bitions. He does not care about games 
against the big names; any guy he can 
win a quick S50 from is his favorite op¬ 
ponent. He uses a Balabushka. the Rolls- 
Royce of cue sticks, but has such a short, 
punchy stroke that he looks as though 
he were driving a truck. Lisciotti hates 
crusades, pool organizations and any¬ 
place he stays for more than a month. 
He likes—in order of preference—pool, 
golf, horses, blackjack, the stock market 
and barrooms, especially around 5 a.m. 
He also likes paydays. At first, a promot¬ 
er wanted to hold the Lisciotti-Jcnnings 
match in Arlington. Va.. but Lisciotti re¬ 
fused to play there. He preferred New 
Jersey, where Jennings is known and was 
likely to draw 1 backers. 

Lisciotti. 30. grew up in Manchester. 
Conn., where he was co-captain of the 
high school basketball team, a five-hand¬ 
icap golfer and the local pool shark. At 
17 he ran out of pigeons and hit the road. 
He's been gone ever since. 

continued 



I ve tasted a variety of 
experiences in my career. 

“And Carlsberg Beer, imported 
from Denmark, is a fitting 
complement to my style of life. 

“More than the Danish 
brewing tradition of 130 years 
it’s the superb taste that 
truly sets it apart from all 
other beers.That’s why 
it’s enjoyed in 159 countries 
around the world. 

that is unequalled.’’ 


Carlsberg Light, Dark & Elephant Malt Liquor. Imported by Carling National Breweries, Inc., Balto.. Md. 
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IT S OUR PROMISE TO OPEN OUR DOORS, OUR CARS, 

GET YOU INTO A NEW 


This has been an outstanding year for Buick sales in fact, 
with a little help, 1977 could be the best year in Buick's 75-year 
history—which is no small milestone 

That's why we re making a special effort to reach a lot of 
people who ve never had the rather special experience of 
driving a 1977 Buick 
Here's the plan 

LeSABRE AND ELECTRA ARE 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 

They're our trim new full-size models, and we d like you to 
give them your closest scrutiny 
Because they merit it 

Take LeSabre Meaningful room for six adults. Yet agile in 
city traffic, v-6 power is standard, as is automatic transmission. 
And according to EPA estimates. LeSabre with that engine 


and transmission got an estimated 25 miles per gallon in the 
highway test, 17 in the city For a combined rating of 20 mpg 
Naturally, your mileage may vary, depending on how and 
where you drive, your car s condition and its available 
equipment, and California estimates are lower 

But mileage figures like that—in a full-size Buick, no less 
Then there's Electra: The ultimate Buick. it, too. is trimmer 
and lighter on its feet than its predecessors 

Ride has always been a Buick trademark. And the 1977 
Buick Electra's is most impressive 

Standard power assists include automatic transmission, 
power steering and brakes, electric windows and a 550 cubic 
inch, 4bbl. V-8 engine. According to EPA estimates, it got 
22 mpg in the highway test, and 15 in the city Or 17 mpg 
combined. (California estimates are lower) But that, we think is 
something for a car of Electra's stature 







OUR MINDS...TO TRY TO DO WHATEVER IT TAKES TO 
BUICK THIS SUMMER. 


in either case, visit your Buick dealer as soon as possible, 
while the selection of models, colors and equipment is at its best 

OUR DEALERS ARE OPEN 
AND READY. 

Something else you'll find when you visit your Buick dealer 
is a pleasantly refreshing atmosphere His staff of trained people 
will do their very best to please, 

And to underscore that, a number of our dealers are 
going to keep their doors open extra hours this summer to 
accommodate evening shoppers. 

OUR DEALERS WILL HONOR 
ANY REASONABLE REQUEST. 

Ask. and they'll try. Perhaps you'd like to tour the Service 


Department Or meet the Service Manager 

Or let s say you want a color that isn't in stock Ask. and 
they’ll try to locate it for you 


OUR DEALERS ARE OPEN 
TO REASONABLE OFFERS. 


Your Buick dealer is really going to try to put you in a new 
Buick this summer Which means he's prepared to consider any 



offer he feels is reasonable 
So why not make him one? 

PS: Enjoy your new Buick 














POOL continued 


One night when he was 18. Lisciotii 
was playing eight ball in a bar in Tulsa. 
As the roughnecks lining the bar angrily 
watched, his winnings grew to $2,000. 
Near closing time. Lisciotti spotted his 
opponent four balls and bet him $500 
and five men at the bar another $100 
apiece. He dumped the game, laid his 
cue stick and ten $100 bills on the table 
and went to the men’s room. "Listen to 
this.” he says now. (Lisciotti stories of¬ 
ten begin “Listen to this.") “I climbed 
out a window and ran to the car.” 

Another lime. Lisciotti claims, he 
played nine ball for $ 1,000 a game against 
a tipsy millionaire at the man’s house in 
Charlotte. N.C. Lisciotii was $15,000 
ahead and was aiming at the 9 ball— 
and another grand in winnings—when 
he noticed his opponent was pointing a 
.38 at him. Lisciotti missed the shot. The 
man fired and a bullet flew past Lisciot¬ 
ti’s head. Five more times Lisciotti ad¬ 
vanced to the 9 ball, but each time he 
saw the .38. flinched, missed the shot and 
ducked as a bullet zoomed by. By the sev¬ 


enth rack, Lisciotti was fed up. "If he’s 
going to kill me. let him." Lisciotti said 
to himself, and drilled the 9 ball into a 
pocket. “I heard a click." he says. “Lis¬ 
ten to this. The guy ran out of bullets.” 

As the cue ball came darting off the rail in 
the back room in Green Brook and sped 
toward the rack. Lisciotti was thinking 
that his reign as the new prince of pool 
was about to end. Then the cue ball met 
the 4 ball at just the right angle, driving it 
hard into the corner pocket. Lisciotti 
chalked his stick and ran 29. Clearly, he 
was loosening up. Jennings, meanwhile, 
was having trouble sinking cripples. By 
the end of the block. Lisciotti had made a 
run of 88 balls and overcome most of the 
1 40-point deficit. He trailed -><"» 382. 

The next night Lisciotti took a 
600-523 lead. An 84-ball run and two 
miscues by Jennings gave him a lead of 
103 balls after four blocks. On the af¬ 
ternoon of the final. Lisciotti slept, while 
Jennings changed the tip on his stick and 
thought about his play. His longest run 


had been 69 balls, and he had no ex¬ 
planation for his indifferent performance. 
That night, with the score 874-713. 
Lisciotti stood, addressed the 5 ball and 
dropped it in the side pocket. Before he 
sat down again, he had reeled off 125 
balls for a total of 999. 

If Jennings was ever going to run 300 
balls, this was the moment to do it. He 
strode slowly to the table and cleaned 
off the rack. The crowd applauded en¬ 
thusiastically. making Jennings smile for 
the first time since the match had begun. 
He ran another rack of balls, and then a 
third and a fourth. In the fifth rack, with 
the 7 ball perfectly positioned near a side 
pocket for a break shot. Jennings under¬ 
cut the I ball. His run had ended at 57. 
Lisciotii quickly drilled the 7 in the side. 

For a long time afterward Jennings sat 
motionless. “I just don't understand it." 
he said over and over. "At no point did 
I play to my potential.” 

Lisciotti stuck the $10,000 check in 
his pocket. Listen to this. He's still 
the prince. end 



Who said you can't make chores seem pleasant? It's easy 
with Sony's 5" (measured diagonally) black-and-white 
portable TV. It'll go with you from room to room and with an 
optional battery pack it'll even leave home. It's 100% solid- 
state, weighs 7 lbs. 11 oz. and has a glare-free screen. Our 
little Sony makes whatever you're doing more fun. Even if 
what you're doing is dishes. ^ SONY” 


Model TV 520 BUck/White Portable TV Picture simulated 

(£> 1977 Sony Corp of America SONY n a trademark ot Sony Corp. 
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WHEN ITCOMES TO PAINT, 
PPG HAS EVERYONE'S NUMBER. 


Our friendly peacock symbol for 
Pittsburgh* Paints actually repre¬ 
sents hundreds of colors, tints, 
hues and shades. 

He's our ambassador for PPG's 
DesignaColor ,,, ‘ System which 
makes custom color selection so 
easy for customers. 

It's the heart of the most 
consumer-oriented merchandising 
program in the paint industry. 


And typical of the way PPG takes 
basic products and makes them 
more convenient and more valuable 
to the customer. 

We follow that same practice in 
the way we make and sell our glass, 
chemicals and fiber glass products. 
Putting more into them so our 
customers get more out of them. 

For a multi-industry company, 
it's a great way to grow 


PPG Industries, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 15222 

PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 



INDUSTRIES 



INTRODUCING CHRYSLER LE BARON. 



A PERSONAL CAR. A ROAD CAR. A NEW SIZE CHRYSLER. 
$5,667. AS SHOWN. 


Never before has one automobile combined such desirable features with such an attractive price. 

This unique combination makes Chrysler LeBaron the beginning of a totally new class of automobiles. 
The two-door LeBaron shown above has the performance of a road car, powered by Chrysler’s 
computer-controlled Lean Burn Engine. LeBaron is a lighter, leaner Chrysler. A personal car. The two-door 
LeBaron has such personal features as overhead lighting, individually directed for driver and passenger. 

A complete list of options, including genuine leather seating, rivals that of any luxury car. 

The standard LeBaron features listed below will show you how much car it really is. 

The total will show you how little it's priced. The Chrysler LeBaron 
two-door and four-door are now offered for sale or lease at your Chrysler dealer. 



Optional leather seat $208 extra. LeBaron Medallion only. 


Two-Door LeBaron Medallion 


Base Sticker Price $5,436 

318 cu. in. V-8.Std. 

Power Steering. Std. 

Power Front Disc Brakes Std. 
Automatic Transmission • Std. 

Landau Vinyl Roof. $132 

Wire Wheel Covers $35 

Whitewall Tires $43 

Bumper Guards, Front $21 


TOTAL $5,667* 

•Sticker price. Including options 
as shown. Taxes and destination 
charges extra. 



CHRYSLER LEBARON. THE BEGINNING OF 
A TOTALLY NEW CLASS OF AUTOMOBILES. 


















PRO BASKETBALL John Papanek 


T he owners, coaches and general man¬ 
agers of the National Basketball As¬ 
sociation met in California last week to 
celebrate the end of their longest and 
most lucrative season. Tennis games and 
poolside martini brunches took place at 
the magnificent 90-year-old Hotel del 
Coronado, across the bay from San Di¬ 
ego. The annual meehng also had a bh 
of "housekeeping" to do—Commission¬ 
er Larry O'Brien calls himself ‘ the 
league's chief housekeeper"—and four 
teams had to have their affairs tidied up. 
But in the brilliant California sunshine 
even that problem didn't seem truly 
urgent. 

And for good reason. The nine-year 
bidding war that had kept most pro clubs, 
both NBA and ABA. with one foot in 
the poorhouse was history. Attendance 
for the 1976-77 season had reached an 
alltimc high, television ratings had soared 
15%. and the free-agent movement that 
had shaken professional baseball and 
football appeared to be of no concern to 
the basketball moguls. In short, the NBA 
could congratulate itself on being one big 
happy monopoly at last. 

But skies were not perfectly clear over 
San Diego Bay: there was this one small 
black cloud hovering over the heads of 
the delegates from the four former ABA 
teams that had been so generously ac¬ 
cepted by the NBA a year ago. The gen¬ 
erous terms were these: pay us S12.8 mil¬ 
lion. with an extra $4 million from the 
Nets for encroaching on the New York 
Knicks. and stay out of our TV money 
for four years. 

In the 12 months since peace arrived 
at last year’s meetings at Hyannis. Mass.. 
S1 1 million of tbe debt has been paid. 
This left "The Four"—as the Denver 
Nuggets. Indiana Pacers. New York Nets 
and San Antonio Spurs came to be called 
by the “Old 18” NBA clubs—still owing 
$800,000. hurting in various degrees be¬ 
cause of it and prepared to ask for a lit¬ 
tle relief from their lodge brothers. 

They could and did point out that the 
NBA’s finest year was the first that in¬ 
cluded ABA teams and players, and that 
five of the final eight playoff teams—in¬ 
cluding both finalists—were powered by 
ex-ABA players. And CBS showed clear¬ 
ly where it stood on the importance of 
at least one ex-ABAer by switching the 
weight of its TV schedule from the Nets 


to the 76ers when Julius Erving moved 
to Philadelphia. “At least let us have 
some of the SI0.5 million in TV money 
you shared showing off our players to 
the world.” said The Four. 

"Look," said one longtime NBA own¬ 
er from poolside, “we were doing fine be¬ 
fore there ever was an ABA We would 
have bad rbesr players sooner or later 
anyway. Four teams wanted in and we 
told them what it would cost. Fine. Now 
we have $12 million we didn't have be¬ 
fore. some good players we didn't have 
before and. if they can make it. a couple 
of teams in a couple of markets we didn't 
have before. We love our 22-team league. 
But 20 is O.K.. too." 

Carl Scheer, the Nuggets' president, 
was similarly practical: "When Hirohito 
was negotiating with MacArthur. he 
didn't ask for Manhattan." 

In their eagerness to get into the NBA. 
The Four had allowed themselves to be 
squeezed from both sides until, says 


‘Help!'cried 
The Four- 
andgotit 

At the yearly NBA meeting, the Old 18 
showed their new kids a little mercy 

Scheer. "the $12.8 million became al¬ 
most $24 million." The Four had also 
committed themselves to a $3.3 million 
payout to John Y. Brow n, owner of the 
disbanded Kentucky Colonels. (No one 
has come out of the merger with a sweet¬ 
er deal than Brown, who now owns the 
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PRO BASKETBALL , untmucd 


Buffalo Braves and is still owed S2.2 mil¬ 
lion by The Four.) And there were var¬ 
ious lesser obligations amounting to 
about S3.9 million. For all of this. The 
Four are jointly and individually respon¬ 
sible. so that, in the words of Bob Carl¬ 
son. an assoeiate of Net President Roy 
Boe. "We're a house of cards. If one 
card goes, pfffft." 

At least one card. Indiana, seemed in 
danger of toppling immediately. Situated 
in the heart of basketball country, the 
Pacers drew 10.500 a game last season, a 
figure respectable enough to have given 
them a slim operational profit. But with 
the enormous debt, the owners simply 
did not have the kind of megabucks to 
keep the franchise on its feet. In fact, 
the Pacers’ money plain ran out in mid- 
May. and on June I. the players did not 
get paid. Billy Knight joked about the 
possibility of his becoming a pool hus¬ 
tler but also look pains to notify the 
league that, according to his contract, he 
would become a free agent in five days. 


The Pacer office staff had already gone 
three weeks without pay. skipping lunch¬ 
es and relying on sandwich vendors and 
soft-drink companies for handouts, and 
on the Racers, a WHA hockey team, for 
paper cups for the office coffeepot. 
Enough money was eventually borrowed 
to pay the players, but the team still has 
a S3.4 million loan to pay off. and fresh 
capital is contingent upon selling 8.000 
season tickets by June 30. more than dou¬ 
ble last year’s total. 

The Nets’ dismal 6,935 announced at¬ 
tendance average was the league's sec¬ 
ond worst. They have already proved that 
they cannot draw from the white middle- 
class commuter bedrooms of Nassau 
County, even with championship teams 
(two in the last four years! and super- 
stars (Erving and Rick BarryI. Now the 
club has been wrecked, draft choices 
traded away for bad players and talent 
sold for raw cash. Boe is accused of de¬ 
voting all his energy to the successful Is¬ 
landers hockey team. "Nonsense.” he 


said, before splitting early to tend to the 
signing of some Swedish hockey players 
back in New York. 

The Nuggets and the Spurs are both 
solid teams, athletically and financially. 
San Antonio played to 90 c /t capacity in 
its 10.446-seat arena and its investors 
are committed to long-term survival. 
Denver could become the NBA’s sol- 
idest franchise. The Nuggets led the 
league in attendance last year with a 
17.150 average. 99 % of capacity. "We 
are a going business" is one of Scheer's 
favorite expressions. 

Thus it was at the del Coronado that 
the Old 18 tended to tennis and tanning 
and a modicum of O'Brien’s "housekeep¬ 
ing." while the delegations from The 
Four moved about carefully so as not to 
stumble upon any embarrassing behind- 
their-backs whispering. "We ought to 
wear little badges that say 'ABA - so peo¬ 
ple will know to shut up when we walk 
by." said the Pacers' public relations di¬ 
rector. Sandy Knapp. Indeed, the five- 






person Indiana delegation clung together 
like children in a dark graveyard. People 
were either talking about the Pacers or 
trying to buy them. They had offers from 
Hollywood. Fla. and Providence, feelers 
from Pittsburgh and San Diego. 

And while everyone waited for the 
Board of Governors' decision on the 
question of The Four, the main business 
of the meetings was the following: 

• Year-by-year records of former ABA 
players, but not coaches, would hence? 
forth be listed in the NBA Guide. 

• The coaches voted to require black¬ 
boards in visiting locker rooms. The Pac¬ 
ers’ Bob Leonard suggested a resolution 
ordering the extermination of "the big 
white rat that lives in the visitors' locker 
room at Boston Garden. He's been there 
as long as Auerbach.” 

• The coaches recommended that the 
league experiment with the late great 
three-point 25-fool basket and the "no 
foul out” rule, both features of ABA 
play. Portland's Jack Ramsay dissented 


on the three-pointer, saying that if a 25- 
footer counts for three, an uncontested 
layup ought to be worth a half-point. 
This prompted the question of how many 
points should be awarded for an in¬ 
credible double-dip whirlybird Dr. J 
dunk. Ramsay agreed that four points 
might be merited. 

• The NBA competition committee de¬ 
cided to limit squads to 11 men. with a 
two-man taxi squad signaling the tragic 
demise of the romantic “12th man.” 
R.I.P. Clarence Glover. Luke Witte. 
Electric Eddie Mast. Paul Ruffner. Lu¬ 
ther Rackley. ei al. 

• The man from Providence, a 39-year- 
old ex-rock promoter and self-described 
professional hustler named Robert (Skip) 
Chernov, tried to buy first the Nets, then 
the Pacers. Next he lured bored report¬ 
ers into a press conference with beluga 
caviar to announce he had retained Wil¬ 
liam Kunstler to sue the NBA for de¬ 
priving him of his right to place a team 
in Providence. 


And finally, with the real news of 
the week, out came O'Brien, smiling 
and PR-conscious as ever, having once 
again guided his flock through just the 
right moves. The Board of Governors, 
he announced, had “overwhelmingly 
(Los Angeles was the lone dissenter) ap¬ 
proved actions to assure the continuing 
viability of the San Antonio. Indiana. 
New York Nets and Denver franchises.” 
by deferring until June 1980 the re¬ 
maining S800.000 in entry fees, by back¬ 
ing up additional loans to The Four 
with the NBA’s own security, and by 
continuing to monitor the teams' finan¬ 
cial affairs. 

While the Old 18 moguls jetted off 
from San Diego and San Antonio’s peo¬ 
ple went back to the Alamo and Boe did 
hockey business in New York and the 
Pacer PR delegation went to raise some 
coffee money in Las Vegas. Denver's 
Scheer stayed behind to work on his ten¬ 
nis and his tan. just as if he were one of 
the Old 18—make it 19. end 



lashes tar in half! 


Today’s True: the one ultra-low tar 
cigarette w ith a taste worth smoking. 


Down to only 
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IN GLORY 


Despite Lasse Viren's unprecedented wins in the 5,000 
and 10,000 meters at successive Olympics, the Finnish 
runner has remained a puzzling, controversial athlete 

®Y GKEAINY GMOORE 











GLASSE GV1REAI continued 


c 

^ J now runs in blurry white trails across the road to Myr- 
skylfl. Ravens rise and dip on the wind beneath the sky of sil¬ 
ver gray, a sky without a trace of warmth or hope. Snow- 
fields spread to dark horizons of timber. Rust-red barns 
stand amid the trees, piles of golden-ended logs beside them. 
Smoke from farmhouses is whipped away and dispersed by 
the wind. People wearing wool or fur overcoats stand at 
bus slops along the road, slowly turning white on their wind¬ 
ward sides. Once on the buses they shake out like collies. 
This is spring. This is Finland. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the Finns, who have in¬ 
habited this forested land for 2.000 years, were believed po¬ 
tent sorcerers, able to call up fierce storms. Joseph Conrad 
and Jack London carried that idea into this century, and 
much of the rest of Europe still shakes its head at these 4.7 
million people who speak in mystifying incantations and 
rush steaming and naked from their saunas into hoarfrost 
and icy lakes, laughing. 

Of contemporary sorcerers, one stands alone. Lasse Vi¬ 
ren. now 27. in perfection of that other fine Finnish tra¬ 
dition of running long distances, won the 5.000 and 10.000 
meters in the 1972 Olympic Games in Munich. In 1976. in 
Montreal, he won both races again, a defense never before 
accomplished. In Moscow in 1980 Lasse Viren will run yet 
again and may well win twice more. But the circumstances 
of Viren’s career and character—his many poor races in non- 
Olympic competition, his carefully kept privacy, his mildly 
sarcastic way with curious reporters—have evoked a storm 
of accusations. It is said that his medals were won with the 
help of “blood doping." a misleading term for an exper¬ 
imental technique whereby some of an athlete's blood is 
withdrawn and the oxygen-carrying hemoglobin extracted 
and stored. When the athlete’s system has regenerated the 
missing red blood cells in a few weeks, the hemoglobin is re¬ 
turned. giving the recipient a higher concentration than 
can occur naturally. Since distance running depends on ox¬ 
ygen-carrying capacity, the runner, theoretically, prospers. 

Does Viren benefit from this procedure? What sort of 
man is he. this distant subject of rumor? To find out. one be¬ 
gins on the road to Myrskylfl—meaning a place of storms— 
a town of 2,300 located on a lake 65 miles northeast of 
Helsinki. You come through a thick pine wood, passing a 
dairy and a furniture factory, a bar. a couple of wooden 
churches and a bank. A mile beyond the town, beside 
Syvajarvi Lake, is a low brick building that at first seems to 
be a little elementary school or perhaps a fire station. It is 
Lasse Viren’s house. On the door is a small printed mes¬ 
sage. in red. which translates to “Finish smoking or it will 
finish you.’’ 

The door is opened by Lasse Viren, dressed in T shirt 
and jeans, looking wan and sleepy on this cold midmorn- 
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Viren trains constantly rn the peaceful countryside near his home in Fin¬ 
land. but his outstanding performances seem to come in Olympic years 



ing. He accepts a gift of tulips and leads his visitors, once 
they have removed their shoes, into a sparkling kitchen. He 
puts the flowers into a scarlet glass vase that clashes with 
their pastel yellow and carries them into the living room, a 
large space filled with soft white leather couches. One wall 
is taken up with cabinets displaying cups and trays and lac- 
querware and beer steins and crystal goblets and wooden 
drinking vessels. Viren places the tulips on a table and sags 
into a lounge chair, his back to large, double-paned win¬ 
dows that give a view of ice-locked lake and wooded ridge. 
The house stands on land that the surrounding counties 
made available to Lasse for a very reasonable price after 
his medals of 1972. U was decorated by Finland's leading fur¬ 
niture and fabric designers. There is a bronze bust of Viren, 
executed by one of Finland’s best sculptors, paid for by a 
group of business people. It is a fair likeness, and because 
the statue is informed with athletic energy—it is obviously 
Viren in competition, clear-eyed and brilliant—it looms in 
contrast to the boyish, swaybacked figure now slouching be¬ 
side it. 

Viren is just getting back into training after an operation 
to repair an ankle tendon injury suffered while hunting elk 
last fall. He wants to correct reports that it happened while 
carrying a moose back to camp, or that it happened in Lap- 
land where the grateful nation had given him a hunting 
lodge, or that it didn't happen at all. The accident hap¬ 
pened nearby, while he was jogging through the woods. 
For a medical description, he refers his visitors to his doc¬ 
tor in Helsinki. His voice is high and nasal because he has a 
little cold. He understands English but prefers, in this for¬ 
mal first meeting, to speak Finnish. The stresses in Finnish 
are placed at the beginnings of words, so his speech con¬ 
tains. at the end of every phrase, whispers. These seem al¬ 
most a second language, a language between the lines, soft 
and faintly conspiratorial. 

Perhaps this accentuates the enigma that is Viren. It was a 
misunderstanding, a language problem, he says, that in¬ 
flamed the blood-doping aspersions at Montreal. In the in¬ 
terview after winning the 5.000 meters, he had been faced 
with argumentative questioners and had seemed to gloat in 
the furor, asking in seeming mock innocence if such a thing 
as blood-doping really was possible, never flatly denying his 
use of it. Now he says he thinks the translation was faulty. “I 
did deny it in Montreal.” he says. ‘‘I meant to. I don’t re¬ 
member much of that interview. I was tired and the mara¬ 
thon was the next day. But no, I have never blood-doped. I 
have never experimented with it. They have never done that 
to me. Why are journalists always talking like that? No one 
does it." He asserts that if he had. he would say so, because 
the practice is not forbidden by Olympic rules. 

Viren’s wife of a year. Paivi. comes home from shop- 
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ping. She is a tall, strong woman of 20, at the time preg¬ 
nant with a son who was born May 2 1. She takes away the 
bouquet of tulips, returning with them in a clear crystal 
vase. Lasse seems not to notice. He says that his honest 
way to winning Olympic races is intelligent planning of 
peak performance. He wins Olympic races because they 
are almost the only ones—the European championships ex¬ 
cepted—that he cares about. For this. too. Viren has often 
been criticized. 

“I don’t care what they write.” 
he says. "I know the expectations 
of people in this country. Every 
day they’d like a new world rec¬ 
ord. But I don't care. I'm running 
only for the Olympic Games." For 
Viren, the need to be consistently 
excellent amounts almost to a flaw 
in an athlete, an insecurity that 
must be constantly assuaged by 
winning. "There are runners and 
there are runners.” he says calm¬ 
ly. “Some do well in other races, 
some run fast times, but they can¬ 
not do well in the ultimate, the 
Olympics." This is expressed al¬ 
most with a trace of sadness. 

“The value of the Olympics re¬ 
mains.” he continues. He does not 
gesture so much as he fidgets. “If 
you win. you’re lasting. And the 
Games include all the best runners; 
they are the true world champi¬ 
onships. I’m not the only one who 
thinks this way. All runners want 
to run against the very best. The 
question is not why I run this way. 
but why so many others cannot. 

Seventeen men had faster times 
than I did going into the Montreal 
5.000 meters. The question is why 
they could not do it again in the Olympic Games." 

Viren's mystification over the weakness of the world's 
runners has softly turned to pride. He grins, remembering, 
looking smug. Paivi. opening a box of chocolates for the 
guests, smiles at him fondly, as at a goofy child. “The plan 
was to run a fast last kilometer, to keep the good milers like 
New Zealand’s Rod Dixon and Dick Quax from being able 
to sprint at the end.” He says no more, because obviously it 
worked perfectly, leading to an incredible stretch run that 
saw Viren, his stride unchanging, drawing away from the 
open-mouthed, staggering Kiwis. 

Now he hooks his arms over the back of his chair, stretch¬ 
ing out that spare (134 pounds), lanky (5' 11") frame. His 
head lolls back to gaze idly at his home’s beautiful sand¬ 
blasted pine ceiling, at his statue with its Caesar’s tousled 
hair and eyes that seem to see more than those they sim¬ 
ulate. He planned his finest hour, and had it happen. Twice. 
And he planned again and had it happen again. Twice more. 
He’s right. They can’t take that away from him. But to 
speak of peaks is to imply valleys, times of mortality. To 
have one’s finest hour, and to know it, means the rest of 


one’s life is decline, an observed falling away. Can a man 
who has achieved such excellence be content simply with 
memory, even one grandly cast in bronze? 

Viren was born in Myrskyla. His son is the fourth gen¬ 
eration of his family born there. He attended elementary 
school for eight years, worked with his father driving and re¬ 
pairing trucks, and spent eight months in the army before be¬ 
coming a country policeman. He began running as a teen¬ 
ager “because as you can see”—he hunches around and 
looks out over the while reaches 
of the lake—“there is nothing to 
do in Myrskyla.” Nevertheless, 
that is where he wishes to spend 
the rest of his life. 

Over a lunch of black coffee and 
lihapiirakka , a pastry containing 
chopped meat, egg and rice. Viren 
says. “In summer this is a won¬ 
derful place. The lake is there for 
swimming. There is a sauna... .” 
He trails off. and is asked if the 
prospect of being a celebrity in a 
more urban setting ever tempts 
him. “The ideal situation in life,” 
he says, uncomfortable in the need 
to speak abstractly, “is when you 
are free to do what you want. If I 
am on my way somewhere and l 
meet a friend. I want to be able to 
stop and talk, to have a coffee. You 
can do that here. In the city it is 
all schedules.” 

He speaks of his work as a po¬ 
liceman not as a calling but as a 
good job for a runner, permitting 
much time off for travel and train¬ 
ing. “The work is varied. We cover 
four counties and have to do pa¬ 
per work and detective work and 
take care of traffic accidents." He 
has never caught a really big criminal, but then there has 
never been a murder in Myrskyla. He thinks there may 
once have been a suicide. 

Viren is not politically active, saying he has no time for 
that, but enjoys tinkering with his orange Peugeot 504 with 
fake leopard-skin seat covers. In the early years of his suc¬ 
cess he was famously shy, and marathoner Pekka Tiihonen, 
his roommate in Munich, once told a story of Viren run¬ 
ning down an apple thief in an orchard. Having tackled the 
man, he was so embarrassed that another policeman had to 
come up and formally say, “You’re under arrest." 

Viren smiles in seeming recognition as this is repeated 
for his corroboration, then says. “1 can’t remember that.” 

The city offices of Myrskyla display a pair of shoes—one 
from Montreal, one from Munich—given by Viren in thanks 
for the community’s support. "I certainly can’t complain,” 
he says. But when asked if he considers himself lucky, he 
takes on the expression of a man sensing he is about to be 
tricked. "Of course you need good luck, but you also must 
work hard. I’m no more lucky than any other runner. The 
main thing is to do hard work and never lose hope.” He 
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switches the talk back to Myrskyla. to the virtues of know¬ 
ing all his neighbors, of taking strength from natural, peace¬ 
ful surroundings. 

“But you are spending that strength in running." says a 
visitor. “What will happen when that is over? Will you still 
be happy here?” 

“It’s impossible to tell, isn’t it?” Viren replies. 

Riding back to Helsinki, the visitors talk. Rami Han- 
nonen. a Finnish marketing analyst who has done the in¬ 
terpreting. is agitated, unsatisfied 
at this first meeting with his na¬ 
tion’s foremost celebrity. “He 
seems to have hit the right bal¬ 
ance,” he says. “To run in faraway 
cities and still have the life he grew 
to love. But to not wish to go be¬ 
yond that, to not be interested in 
anything else ... I couldn’t live 
like that.” 

Hannonen seems struck, too, by 
Viren’s lassitude. “It doesn’t seem 
to matter what he talks about, he 
never gets excited. You see no ev¬ 
idence of force of character." 

“Well, we know that is there.” 
the other visitor replies. "Might he 
not be simply a man perfectly suit¬ 
ed for running, without great am¬ 
bition or talent otherwise?” 

“Yes.” says Hannonen. "But I 
don’t believe that ambition is ever 
cured by success." 

The Virens have been massively 
exploited by Finland’s women’s 
magazines. Almost monthly they 
smile from the covers of slick, su¬ 
perficial rags, Paivi with the face 
of a thousand windblown Nordic 
wives pressed to the shoulder of 
her rugged, scraggly-bearded husband. Inside, there are 
more pictures of them jogging or gardening or wrinkling 
noses at each other. Connect the dots on the pencil page 
and there is Lasse again. But the text of these pieces is 
oddly abusive. “A clown who fell down and who got up 
and became famous," reads one. remarking on Viren’s fall 
early in the Munich 10,000, where he bounded back to his 
feet and defeated Emiel Puttemans of Belgium in the world 
record time of 27:38.4. 

Viren seems to cooperate in these unfunny jokes, giving 
the reporters the type of answer they want. Asked his se¬ 
cret. he replies. “The milk of a cow in heat.” The result is 
that, like the rest of the world, few Finns have a clear idea 
of the nature of the man. A Finnish reporter, Juha Num- 
minen, attempted to profile Viren for a newsmagazine. Af¬ 
terward he lamented Viren’s refusal to discuss politics or 
philosophies. "It was my worst story,” he said. 

Fishermen tramp the frozen Helsinki harbor, a white plain 
stretching away to low islands that in summer curve like 
whales’ backs into the calm Baltic. In August the air from 


the forest carries a fragrance like sawdust and cream. Now 
it is cutting, sterile, rushing across the Arctic space. Finns 
seem to come to their land on its own terms, rejoicing in its 
sweep and hardness. “Winter.” one hears time and again, 
“is when everything is so clean." 

Only the cluttered language seems out of character with 
such people. Its 14 cases and absence of prepositions con¬ 
found the listener. Nothing ever seems to sound the same. 
But the effect is to bind these people to this land, the only 
one where they are understood. 
The experience of being a Finn is 
far more precise than that of be¬ 
ing an American or Russian. The 
colors of Finland's flag are well 
chosen, the blue and white, sky and 
snow, water and birch, the blue 
eyes and the luminous Nordic 
complexion. Both Lasse and Paivi 
Viren have those eyes, a polished 
granite blue. These are not eyes 
you fall into; they are hard places, 
with a deflecting gloss. They have 
weight. It sometimes seems it must 
be hard to hold up a head with 
such eyes. "Eyes," Evelyn Waugh 
wrote, "pale blue, blank and mad.” 

There is madness in the spring, 
a sloppy, dirty time when more 
snow melts than falls, but still it 
falls. Helsinki sees its first crocus 
in May. This is the suicide season, 
and Finland’s rate is one of the 
highest in the world. "It’s when a 
few things are beginning to bloom 
and grow," says Hannonen. “The 
animals are finding each other, 
birds arrive, and yet the winter- 
wearied people are so drained, so 
tired. The contrast is too much for 
some." Finnish runners, the best 
and most promising of them, spend a winter month in the 
Canary Islands or Kenya or Brazil, but seldom run well at in¬ 
door events or spring cross-country races. They peak late 
in the summer, and if Lasse Viren has been good at it in se¬ 
lected summers it is because his whole life has been lived 
that way. He is a Finn. 

Viren began training in earnest in 1969, when he was 19. 
For his coach he sought out Rolf Haikkola, also of Myr¬ 
skyla. Haikkola was influenced by New Zealand's Arthur 
Lydiard, whom he got to come to Finland to advise run¬ 
ners and coaches. “Lydiard’s ideas of how to bring runners 
to the best shape at the right time seemed ideal for us with 
our long winter and short racing season,” says Haikkola, 
who is now executive director of the Finnish Amateur Ath¬ 
letic Association. He is a large man with horn-rimmed glass¬ 
es and fine, receding hair. In 1954 he ran 5.000 meters in 
14:14, which was 10th best in the world that year. Now, in 
a business suit and polka-dot tie. he sits in Helsinki's Hotel 
Torni restaurant, where the menu lists snow grouse with 
cranberry puree and noisettes of reindeer baked in crust. 
Haikkola speaks in clear, carefully built sentences, and as 
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the evening wears on and empty cognac snifters collect be¬ 
fore him. he becomes more voluble. 

“Lasse’s problems before the two Olympics were entire¬ 
ly different," he says. “Six weeks before Munich he ran 
5,000 in 13:19, so he was ready. But was he too early? We 
had a test run in Stockholm and he broke the world record 
for two miles with 8:14. He was ready. But still the news¬ 
papers said the peak won’t last. So we employed a test to 
put Lasse’s mind at ease. Most of his speed work is not 
done on the track but out on forest trails or soft roads and 
in races. He only went on the track three times all that sum¬ 
mer. Each time was the same. He would run 200 meters 20 
times and we would time him and take his pulse right after 
each 200. In June he averaged 30 seconds and 190 beats 
per minute. In July, before the two-mile record, he av¬ 
eraged 29.3 and 186. In August, before the Olympics, he 
did 27.2 and 172. So we had real proof that there was noth¬ 
ing to worry about. Tactics were easy in Munich because 
we knew Dave Bedford of England would lead fast. Ev¬ 
erything worked according to plan.” Listening, one quickly 
senses how Viren could place his faith in this rational, 
assured man. 

“Trust doesn't come from personality,” Haikkola says. 
“It comes from being able to show a runner what he can 
do. Before Montreal we gave Lasse the same test. He av¬ 
eraged 28.2 and 182 beats per minute, not his best. His train¬ 
ing had been interrupted by a month-long sinus infection 
that had to be drained six or seven times. So we did an¬ 
other test, to discover what kind of work was needed. He 
did 5.000 meters on grass by sprinting 50 meters and easing 
50 meters, sprinting and easing, 50 sprints in all. He fin¬ 
ished in a time of 13:32 (better than all but a handful of run¬ 
ners can do while running an even pace]. But his pulse was 
only 186. In perfect racing condition he would go over 200 
after such a sustained stress-case exercise. His body was 
not reacting to (he stress in an efficient manner. It was ob¬ 
vious that he needed additional speed training, but there 
were only eight days left before the 10,000-meter heats. It 
was here that Lasse was different from any other runner 
I’ve known. He believed me when I said there was still 
time. Three days later he was quicker: you could sec the dif¬ 
ference in the action of his ankles. He was reaching his max¬ 
imum sharpness.” 

Then there were tactics. "Before every race, just before 
going to the stadium, we analyze every opponent, his 
strengths and weaknesses and habits." Haikkola draws out 
a thick notebook with pages of material on all the best dis¬ 
tance runners in the world. “No one seemed to be sure to 
lead for the first two or three kilometers. So the plan we 
made was to run the last two kilometers hard. But in the 
race Carlos Lopes of Portugal ran fast enough to lose ev¬ 
eryone but Lasse, and Lasse had only to take the race from 
Lopes in the last lap. In the 5.000. everything developed ex¬ 
actly as we expected." 

It was only after his win in the 5.000 that Viren decided 
to enter the marathon. Earlier in the year he had run one 
25-kilometer race in Helsinki to qualify for the event, but 
he had kept open the option not to compete at Montreal 
until after he had run the two long-distance track races. 
Then he would decide, and he would run only if he thought 
he could win the marathon. It was not to be. but. remark¬ 


ably. the day after his victory in the 5.000. Viren finished 
fifth in the 26-mile road race, thus completing 102.000 me¬ 
ters of Olympic competition. 

Seeming at pains to minimize his own role in Viren's ac¬ 
complishments, Haikkola raises a hand and says, “Now I 
am going to tell you how Lasse Viren won." and begins to 
tick off the man's gifts. “His style is the most economical in 
the world. Using a computer, we found he wastes far less en¬ 
ergy than anyone else." Indeed, Puttemans. the world-rec¬ 
ord holder at 5.000 meters and a smoothie himself, says 
running next to Viren is infuriating. "You’re running hard 
and he's floating away as if he's doing nothing." 

“I think he is similar to Herb Elliott." says Haikkola. re¬ 
ferring to the I960 Olympic 1.500-meter champion from 
Australia. "At the end Lasse doesn't change his style. He 
just puts more energy into it.” 

There are internal amazements as well. "Lasse’s heart is 
twice as big as that of any other Finnish distance runner. 
His pulse at rest is 32 beats a minute. He has an enormous ca¬ 
pacity for transporting oxygen." 

Finally. Haikkola comes to the element of faith, about 
which he is shy. because he is the keeper of it. but he tells 
of one incident that illustrates the bond between runner 
and coach. In 1974 Viren pulled his left hamstring muscle 
but attempted to continue training for the European cham¬ 
pionships in Rome. “We were in Lapland, in a training 
camp. Lasse had to hold ice on his leg three limes a day. 
Once he ran too hard and the next morning he could hard¬ 
ly stand." Haikkola describes an outburst of frustration. 
“Lasse threw his running shoes right into the lake. I went 
to him...And the listener knows that Haikkola's voice is 
as it was then, icy and penetrating. “ ‘We will now s top talk¬ 
ing about your leg.' I said, 'until after Rome.’ " Viren fin¬ 
ished third in the 5.000 there, then had to have an oper¬ 
ation on the muscle in early 1975. The surgeon said it seemed 
impossible that he had run on it at all. 

Wisps of Haikkola's hair lift from his head and his Finn¬ 
ish becomes impassioned when he considers the blood-dop¬ 
ing rumors. "When Lasse was asked about it so much he 
thought it was an insulting bad joke. Maybe the innuendo an¬ 
gered him and made him run faster. But in any case, it’s ab¬ 
surd. If it worked with Lasse, why wouldn't we have done 
it with all our steeplechasers and distance runners? All those 
medals went to English and Portuguese and New Zealand¬ 
ers and Swedes and Belgians. Poles. West and East Ger¬ 
mans and Americans. No one here asked how it could be 
possible for one man to win so much. He was just good. 
Nurmi. Zatopek. Kuts. they were good. But Lasse, when he 
wins, it is questioned." 

The mention of Nurmi gets Haikkola thinking. "Nurmi 
was different from Lasse. Lasse is private and shy. But Nur¬ 
mi was truly, terribly alone." 

The father of Finland's running tradition. Nurmi won 
Olympic gold medals in the 1920. 1924 and 1928 Olympics 
and later became a wealthy businessman, yet always re¬ 
mained reclusive and parsimonious. Toward the end he was 
bitter. "When Nurmi had his 75th birthday, our president. 
Urho Kekkonen. wanted to pay a call and help celebrate.” 
says Haikkola. "Nurmi refused." 

Viren has said, "Nurmi offers nothing to the runner of 
today." but Haikkola represents a connection between the 
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Unnatural gas. 


One reason gas will be 
a big 21st century energy. 



What is unnatural gas? It's any gas energy 
that wasn't created by nature millions of years 
ago. Were working on several ways to make it. 

Turning coal 
into clean gas energy. 

Energy experts agree that coal gasifica¬ 
tion is the cleanest, most efficient way to use 
Americas vast coal resources. 

The gas industry and the government 
are working together to make gas from coal. 

The gas people are making gas from 
liquid hydrocarbons, too. 

Making gas from 
seaweed and grass. 

Plants are natures most efficient users of 
solar energy, and when they decay, pent-up 
energy is released. This can be converted to 
gas by a process called biomass conversion. 

It is still in a highly experimental stage, 


and gas from such sources won't be available 
for years. But this and many other short and 
long term projects could eventually give 
us more gas than the world has found to date. 

Getting more gas 
can't wait any longer. 

The most immediate sources are this 
country's natural gas deposits. Potential sup¬ 
plies are huge, but they lie in places where 
they're difficult and costly to get. 

The gas industry is doing everything it 
can to develop these gas supplies. However, 
much of the work waits on the tough energy 
decisions America must make—decisions 
on pricing, on offshore drilling leases, new 
financing alternatives. 

Meanwhile, it will help if we all conserve 
gas in our homes and businesses. 

Conserve gas. HCAtSZZSSrb 
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THE ROSE'S GIMLET. 
THINK OF IT AS GIN OR VODKA 
WITH TASTE. 



If you're partial to gin or vodka, do what 
more ana more people are doing 
these days—drink them with taste. 

Drink the Rose's Gimlet. 

The Rose's Gimlet is made with crisp, 
refreshing Rose's Lime luice. Which 
smooths the taste of gin, brightens the 
taste of vodka. 

To make the Rose's Gimlet, simply stir 
together one part Rose's Lime Juice and 
4 to 5 parts of gin or vodka. Serve ice cold, 
straight up or on the rocks. 

Tonight, have your gin or vodka with 
taste. Have the Rose's Gimlet. 


ROSE'S. FOR DRINKS WITH TASTE. 


two greatest Finnish Olympians. As a 
young coach he often sought Nurmi’s 
counsel. “He gave advice, but he would 
never come talk with my young athletes. 
They don’t know me.’ he would say. His 
chief lesson was always this: "If you want 
to tell something to an athlete, say it 
quickly and give no alternatives. This is 
a game of winning and losing. It is sense¬ 
less to explain and explain.' ” 

There is something of that in Viren. 
“Normally he doesn’t like to talk about 
sport or training. He’s doing it so much 
he doesn't need to dwell on it. He’s wary 
and reserved until he gets to know you. 
You should run with him. take a sauna 
with him. He'll loosen up. But you will al¬ 
ways have a sense of something hidden 
in Lasse's mind, something you can nev¬ 
er see. He is sensitive. He will be an in¬ 
dulgent father. But he is also hard. When 
he tries something, he tries to the ulti¬ 
mate. When he fell in Munich, his only 
reaction was to get up. No second 
thoughts, no fear. Mohammed Gam- 
moudi. who went down with him. stayed 
there too long. He lost hope. Lasse Vi¬ 
ren doesn’t lose hope." 

Haikkola. the student of long winter 
preparations and shining summer peaks, 
influenced Viren to frame his entire ca¬ 
reer on his conclusions. “In 1972 he won 
the first gold for Finland in a running 
event in 36 years. The receptions and ob¬ 
ligations and business opportunities were 
so great, he only slept three hours a night 
for months. [As a result. Viren now has 
a little sports-shoe distributorship that is 
run by a brother, Erkki, and a modest 
trucking venture, run by another broth¬ 
er. Nisse. His youngest brother. Heikki. 
drives a bus.] We talked. He had to make 
a decision. He could go for the world rec¬ 
ords that year or the next, but he was 
burning the candle at both ends. By Mon¬ 
treal he would be shot. I said choose, rec¬ 
ords or more Olympic medals. He said 
medals. That made the in-between years 
easier. Races became part of his train¬ 
ing." Viren’s injury has made his sched¬ 
ule indefinite this post-Olympic year, al¬ 
though he will run a 10.000-meter road 
race in Atlanta on the Fourth of July. 

Haikkola and Viren have already 
charted a plan for 1980. The astonishing 
thing is that it was made before Mon¬ 
treal. “It was important to decide before. 
We knew it would be easy to say ’Mos¬ 
cow’ if he won in Montreal. But what if 
he didn’t? It is better to make a vow in 
the wilderness." 
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There is a strike at the electric facility 
in Myrskyla. but it has a certain civility— 
the power goes off and comes back on 
every two hours. Just now it is off, so 
Lasse Viren’s mother sits in the warmest 
place in her home, the dining room. Wa¬ 
tery sunshine streams through lace cur¬ 
tains onto antique oak sideboards and 
heavy cut crystal. Elvi Viren is a prim, 
pale woman with iron-gray hair, glasses 
and a great many large teeth that impart 
to her face an arresting vigor. 


^Isasse was always a peaceful boy ." 
she says in a tone of reverie. "He was ter¬ 
ribly shy. It was like milking a cow to 
get him to say anything. But everything 
he wanted to do. he wanted to do per¬ 
fectly.” She smiles. "Besides working the 
farm here. Lasse’s father drove trucks. 
[Johann lllmaric Viren, a hard smoker, 
died of lung cancer in September 1975 
at age 60: thus the force of the placard 
on Lasse’s front door.l After Lasse was 
three he always wanted to travel with 
him. He would insist that I wake him so 
he wouldn't miss an early-morning de¬ 
parture. He was quite firm about it. And 
when he began running races at school, 
it was the same. There were times when 
he was working for his father and they 
would be out unloading trucks until 11 
o’clock or midnight, but still Lasse would 
go run. We said to him. ’It couldn't pos¬ 
sibly do any good to run this late.' He 
would say only, i must.’ 

"That was when he was 18. He quit 
mechanical trade school to train more. 
He left everything else because of run¬ 
ning. Yes. we worried. If he wasn’t any 
good he would have given up a lot. But 
then we thought, well, he must be good 
if he is training so much, and besides he 
was a wonderful son. The neighbors al¬ 
ways said if something happens to you. 
we’ll take care of the kids: and then they’d 
all bid for Lasse.” 

Then came Munich. There were pre¬ 
monitions. "Lasse's father saw him in a 
dream the night before the 10.000 me¬ 
ters. Lasse came to him and said. I am 
going to win.’ Before the 5.000 his fa¬ 
ther spoke in his sleep. He said. ‘Where 
can we find a plate big enough for both 
of the gold medals?’ ’’ Elvi Viren says 
she herself gets a feeling whenever Lasse 
is winning. “It’s like a rush of blood to 
your head." she says. "Like blushing." 

Such feelings have been necessary be¬ 


cause although she and the neighbors fig¬ 
ure to hire a bus and see Moscow in 
1980. she attended neither the Munich 
nor Montreal Olympics. Thus she was at 
home on the most glorious day in Myr- 
skyla's history, the day of the 10.000 gold 
in 1972. “At first 1 thought this can’t be 
true." she says with a laugh. “A hun¬ 
dred roses came in one box! And then 
hundreds of boxes!” Two roses remain 
in the dining room, gilded. "People cried 
and the reporters came and tramped 
through the house, and every Christmas, 
even now. people see the reruns on tele¬ 
vision and they call and send presents." 

Doctor Pekka Peltokallio is a huge, sham¬ 
bling man whose gray-blond hair gives 
the impression that someone has dumped 
a bowl of lentil soup over his head, where 
it quickly froze. He is good-humored and 
expansive, alarmingly so. for as soon as 
the visitor is seated, the great doctor 
lurches at him. rips off his shoe and sock 
to demonstrate how he repaired Lasse Vi¬ 
ren’s ankle injury. "The tendon actually 
slipped over the point of the ankle bone. 
here" he says, running a fingernail in 
among delicate muscles and cords and 
nerves. "We had to make a little groove 
in the bone below, here, to ensure it 
wouldn't pop out again. " 

Peltokallio gives Viren a thorough ex¬ 
amination annually, then sees him once 
a month briefly. “Socially, we meet more 
often." Peltokallio says. He and the run¬ 
ner are close friends. The doctor reports 
his findings to the coach. Haikkola. He 
says that Viren, like all Finnish distance 
runners, takes a gram of vitamin E every 
day and a gram of C three times a day. 
He takes a multivitamin pill with trace 
minerals, and bee pollen as well. He does 
not blood-dope. 

"There can be no use in adding red 
blood cells if one's hemoglobin count is 
above 15. and Viren's is normally 15.4 
to 15.6." says Peltokallio. “That is close 
to an optimum level. Any less and you 
carry less oxygen. But any more "—the 
doctor hunches over his desk and it 
creaks under the load—"any more and 
the blood becomes too thick. It can't 
work as well. There is a disease where 
the blood gets too thick. People who have 
it can get congestive heart failure. They 
can't pump it. So it is crazy for most run¬ 
ners to try blood exchanges." 

Peltokallio has not himself experi¬ 
mented with blood doping, but draws his 
information from Swiss and Swedish 


studies. "The reason why people connect 
Finns with blood doping is that there was 
a Finnish sportsman some years ago— 
just about the time of the first experi¬ 
ments in Sweden—who had a hemoglo¬ 
bin level of 11. He tried it and improved 
dramatically." Peltokallio declines to 
mention this man’s name, but other 
sources say he probably was Jouko Kuha. 
who came from obscurity to break the 
world steeplechase record in 1968. "It 
is sad that these suspicions take away 
from Lasse's greatness." says the doctor. 
“He needs no trick. Why do they single 
him out?" 

The visitor muses that it may be a mix¬ 
ture of jealousy and circumstantial ev¬ 
idence: people cannot understand Viren’s 
seeming inability to win non-Olympic 
races. 

"At the beginning of May last year." 
says Peltokallio. bristling, “there was the 
25-kilometer road race here in Helsinki. 
Cold weather. Wind. Lasse was not well, 
with an allergy cold. But he was only 
four seconds off the world record. Is that 
a bad race?” He sits quietly for a mo¬ 
ment. then growls. “The world has no 
shame. They can’t prove that he did it. 
So they make me try to disprove it." 

He returns to Viren’s miraculous phys¬ 
ical gifts, relating how because of them 
he was almost told to quit running. "Af¬ 
ter his cold he had a really bad race, 
worse than the worst. He felt awful. 1 
thought he might have pneumonia, so we 
took a chest X ray. His lungs were O.K.. 
but the X ray showed his heart in sharp 
outline. We compared it to an X ray tak¬ 
en a couple of months before and there 
was a huge difference. His heart had 
grown by about a third. There seemed 
no way that transformation could take 
place just by training. He had a grave 
problem. Four heart specialists came in. 
and all agreed. Then one. who had sport 
in his background, said. ‘Arc we sure 
both these X rays were taken in the same 
phase of respiration? If he was holding 
his breath in on one and out on the oth¬ 
er it might make a difference.’ Now we 
thought this was grasping at a straw. But 
we took new X rays, one in. one out. 
and sure enough the difference was there. 
Normal people don’t do that. The best 
runners show a tiny difference, but noth¬ 
ing like Lasse's. It’s an absolutely unique 
phenomenon." 

Lasse, as is his custom, endured this 
unnerving inquiry with patience and 
trust. "You know, when we first began 
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working together six years ago. Lasse 
wasn’t really the ideal patient, He was 
so shy he seemed to brood, walking 
blocks without saying anything, never 
taking part in social activities. But he’s 
improved with becoming successful. And 
now that he’s married he's even better. 
In fact. I think he’s nearly perfect." 

Lasse Viren walks through slush in his 
driveway until he reaches the bare road. 
Then he begins to run. It is a quarter to 
six in the evening in late April. The sun 
floats through a roiling cloud, filling the 
damp air with bursts of misty rose and 
gold, igniting the greens and browns of 
the forest. Viren runs a mile on the paved 
road, then takes a hard left onto a lane 
of packed granite sand, a luxurious sur¬ 
face for running because the melting 
snow drains right through it. The mo¬ 
ment he treads on this. Viren seems to ex¬ 
pand. like his heart when he inhales. He 
takes off his leather ski gloves. He points 
out ancient farm buildings. The road ris¬ 
es through the forest, in places covered 
with packed ice where the sun never 
reaches. He knows the terrain intimately: 
knows, for example, that the lake beside 
his house is 16 meters higher than the 
one beside the town of Myrskyla. He 
notes which farms still keep a cow and 
which have given in to modern ways. He 
tells which neighbors have an excess of 
visitors in the summer. He points out 
snow-clogged trails he runs in the 
summer. 

The two runners come to a fork. "One 
way will be nine kilometers, the other 
14." he says. He lets his visitor choose, 
saying it makes no difference to him. al¬ 
though at present he is running only half 
of his usual 150 miles per week. They 
take the 14-kilometer route. Among the 
pines rest huge granite boulders left by 
the Ice-Age glaciers that scraped away 
most of Finland's topsoil. Some remains. 
In hollows the road becomes gritty choc¬ 
olate mud. Viren runs easily with his 
rather stooped stride at about a 6'/j-min- 
ute-per-mile pace, pleased that his ankle 
isn’t bothered by the uneven ground. 

The sun sets and the air grows colder. 
A wind comes up. Viren puts his gloves 
back on. In the last few miles the sur¬ 
face water begins to glaze: mushy snow 
becomes ice. crackling underfoot. Re¬ 
turning to his house, he stretches in the 
driveway and Pilivi comes out to tell him 
that the electricity is ofTagain. Viren, who 
has promised his guest a Finnish sauna. 


and whose sauna heater is electric, is pre¬ 
pared for this. He leads the way across 
the road to the home of a neighbor who 
has a wood-burning sauna. His black and 
white cat named Tappila (Spot) leaps 
ahead. "The cat loves to go to sauna." 
he says. 

"The cal docs?” 

“Yes. She insists. It's hard to get her 
out." 

"She doesn't take a shower afterward, 
surely?” 

"No. but she licks herself for an hour.” 

The sauna is in a shed on a hillside. 
Tappila circles and declines to enter. Vi¬ 
ren shrugs, strips off his moist running 
clothes in an anteroom and goes in. He 
climbs to the top of a tier of benches 
and sits on a checkered linen cloth, his 
head near the ceiling, where pitch has ex¬ 
truded from the wood in large amber 
globules. The temperature is 185° F. 


GF 


or the visitor the sauna is like a 
run. In the beginning it is pleasant to sit 
and sweat and talk, but as the heat be¬ 
gins really to penetrate, as Viren tosses 
a cupful of water on the shimmering 
red stones and steam fills the room it is 
like a race. There is the same unease. 
Thought becomes random, hard to con¬ 
trol. The time before relief is permis¬ 
sible seems to stretch out of view. A 
small window, curtained, with four tiny 
panes, gives a little light. The dim scene 
out the window is of icicles on nearby 
branches, the cat crouched on a snow¬ 
bank. It cannot be that cold so near. It be¬ 
comes irresistible to think of how it will 
be to emerge, faint and heavy, and sink 
into cool water, the heat draining away, 
passing out like a vaporous spirit. Then 
the routine will be repeated, cultivating 
the demon and expunging him with sim¬ 
ple snow or a dive into the pond. When 
one comes finally from the recovery 
room, the Finnish night is found to be a 
balmy evening, the snow about your an¬ 
kles no more than goosedown. And so 
the winter passes. Surely the sauna is 
a nurturer of hope through these long, 
cold silences. 

Lasse Viren isn’t a staunch sauna man. 
He does this only about once a week, 
and now leaves first, washes and goes to 
thank his neighbor for the favor. Soon 
lie is back in his own candlelit kitchen, 
sipping black coffee and chewing on 
sweet, prctzclly bread. He is asked ques¬ 


tions that have come to seem important 
to the visitor. What made him decide to 
sacrifice everything for running? Was 
there a real moment of decision? Is there 
a psychological aspect to peaking? These 
do not seem unusually vague or analyt¬ 
ical. but Viren shrinks from them, 
squirming. "I just wanted to run." he 
says. "I had no goal. It is perfectly nor¬ 
mal to run at midnight when you arc 18 
w ithout having a goal. Then I trained for 
the European Games and then the Olym¬ 
pics. But when did I decide this and that? 
Why? I can’t remember." He speaks in a 
whisper. “I can’t remember." 

His discomfort is so clearly evident 
that it makes his guest ashamed. Run¬ 
ning is not verbal for Lasse Viren, not 
something to be dwelt upon and picked 
apart. Viren’s rationale lies back there 
on the crusty roads, back among the pines 
and granite boulders, or out on the Tar¬ 
tan of Olympic stadia with astonished 
praise raining about him. 

Seeing this, one feels a protective urge. 
Such a man cannot by himself make him¬ 
self understood. He will cither be ma¬ 
ligned by all those who see his silences 
and awkward deflecting jokes as rude 
screens for secrets or he will be thought 
dumb. He is neither rude nor dumb. And 
yet it suddenly seems by far the wisest 
life that he stay near his roots, that he 
live, shielded, in Myrskyla. 

As the visitor makes ready to leave. 
Viren brings out an icy little glass of clear 
fluid. Its bouquet is that of the jar hos¬ 
pitals keep thermometers in. " Ponlikka .” 
he says slyly, and explains that this is 
Finnish moonshine, made of rye and po¬ 
tatoes. illegal and widespread. (Viren 
being a policeman, the following dem¬ 
onstration will be termed instruction, not 
entertainment,) 

The visitor sips. Even as the chill drink 
touches his tongue he feels trickles of 
flame beginning on the tender parts of 
his lips, chapped by the run. In his throat 
it bursts into a flare. He gasps. Viren rocks 
back in his chair, giggling with delight. 
Such appreciation must be rewarded, he 
says, and rushes to get a little bottle for 
the visitor to take with him. Lasse and 
Paivi walk out to the car to say goodby. 
The road away from Myrskyla is an inch 
deep in new snow, as yet unmarked by 
the passage of any vehicles. Viren warns 
the driver to be careful. Still he laughs, 
his arm around his strong wife, smiling 
through the snowflakes at the discom¬ 
fiture he has caused. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week June 13-19 


boating J vi k KNIH »k p[«red hy Jack Green 
of Miami, 4’ won the Annapoiis-luNcwport rate The 
42-fool sloop covered ihe 4'3-ruuucalmile course in a 
corrected lime of 24 hours 11 minmes 

BOWLING TOMMY Ml IJSOS lopped Jay Rubin-on 
206 200 io win ihe < olumhia-PH\ nallonal champi¬ 
onship m Seattle Picking up hie third idle of the year 
Hudson carried Sift 00(1 

BOXING VICTOR GAlINDEZ retained hn WHA 

light-heavyweight idle with a unanimous Is-round de¬ 
cision over Richie Kales in Rome 

C ARLOS PALOMINO ol Los Angeles kept Ins V. H( 
welterweight Idle hy knocking oul Britain > Dave (ireen 
m Ihe I Ith round hi London 

COLLEGE BASEBALL On the -ncn.'ih of a seventh m 
rung homer by Chris Bundo. ARIZONA STATI heal 
South l arolina 2-1 lo win the 41 si l nllc.’e World Sc 
ncs in Omaha It was ihe fourth NCAA tide for ihe 
Sun Devils, who finished the season with a 5 1 12 rec 
or d I p-tpc 4 /I 

GOLF III III r I GRII N hed ofl 1 challei 1 Lm 
Graham in Ihe linal nine 10 lake the l' S Open hy one 
siroke over the 6,873-yarvl Southern Hills course in Tul 
sa. Green shot a fourth-round 70 lo finish al two-under¬ 
pur 27Xand win VI5.000 Ipage 14" 

JL'DV RANKIN recovered from a double bogey on 
the lirsi hole lo shoot a linal-round 7 2 and win the M.rv 
Dower C lassic by two strokes over Jane Blalock in No 
blcsville Ind Rankin finished al four-under-par 212 and 
earned $7,500 for her 2Jrd lour championship 

IHL L'NI\ ERSITY Oh MIAMI won the AlAW cliam 
pionship by 16 strokes over the University of Tuba on 
Oahu's kuilima course Miami's Cathy Morse look the 
individual title by two strokes with a I S-over-par 299 

HARNESS RACING J ADI PRINCE IS63.20I. Jack Ko- 
pav al ihe reins, won ihe $286,300 Cane Pace al Yon¬ 
kers Raceway, covering the mile in 1:59 and healing 
Nal Lubell hy half a length I page 2d! 

ARMBRO RANGER (S56.40I. driven by Joe O'Brien, 
sel a world record of 2:2333 in Ihe I '/.-mile Ashford C as- 
tlc Pace al Yonkers Raceway, lowering Ihe previous 
mark, held hy Rambling Willie, hy ‘A second 

HORSE RACING—HC.NZA DANCER ($7 SOI. undci 
Jean t'niguel. won ihe SI 14.3(H) Bowling Green Hand¬ 


icap al Belmont hy a head over Improviser The s ycar 
old son ot Hawaii coveted (lie I 1 , miles ol lull’in I 5XV. 
breaking Jogging's 1974 track record hy I Vs seconds li 
wasCiuguci's fourth stakes win in eight days 

top-wcighled l RY SI AL W A TER iSbXO | .,Dit I’m 
.ay Jr in the saddle, look the S1MMKHI Hollywood Gold 
Cup al Inglewood. Calif by .1 neck over Cascapediu 
I he w inning time fvir ihe I Vi miles was 2:18) 

SA I A VS HI11S ridden by Mike Morgan 

held oD On ihe Sly 10 win ihe I '/• mile Ha/el Park Hand 
leap. Ihe richest IS I l"'.2(V)i race eser held in Michigan 

MOTOR SPORTS Drome .1 I icier M.itr.i, ) At tjl IS 
1 AIM I L uf I ranee won the Swedish Grand Pm in An 
derMorp. finishing 8.44 seconds ahead of W est Germa¬ 
ny's Joe hen Mass li was ihe lirsi Grand Prn victors 
for Ihe 33-year-old LuDite 

L ALL YARBOROl GH averaged I3SOI niph al ihe 
Michigan Inicrnnlional Speedway m Uiooklyn Mich 
igan 10 beat Richard Peity in the -ion-mile Grand Vi 
lional Yarhorough enlleclcd S15.4 7 S for Ihe y ictory 

SOCCER 1 he 

eer game in ihe United Slates jammed New Jersey 's 
Mcadowlands 10 see ihe Cosmos heal Tampa Bay 1 I 
as Pelt scored all Ihree goals The Cosmos also heal To¬ 
ronto 2-1 in overtime and held a I'-point lead over 
I orl Lauderdale in ihe Eastern Division Los Angeles de¬ 
feated Minnesota 3-2 10 lake the Southern Division 
lead from Dallas Sieve David had a goal for ihe A/ 
ices, increasing his league-leading iota! lo 13 Vancou¬ 
ver won us fifth in a row. shutting oul Rochester 2-0 
and moving within four points of the Western Division 
leading Minnesota Kicks Portland beat Rochester 3 2 
in overtime, ihe Lancers' lirsi home defeat in 14 games 
Si Louis wrested the Northern lead from Rochester by 
defeating Fori Lauderdale l-fl in nscrumc and knock - 
ingofTConnetlicul 3—0, 

TENNIS K M I RAMIREZ beat Mark Con 9 7. 7-5 to 
win London's Queens Club tournament, ihe final tune- 
up for W inihledon 

In Eastbourne. England, (he LNITED STATES heal 
Australia 2-1 10 win the women's Federation Cup for 
ihe sixth time in its 14-year history. The American learn 
of Chris Evert. Billie Jean King and Rosemary C'asals 
split S39.100 m prize money 

TRACK & FIELD -West Germany s Lk A V3 II Ms broke 
her world record in the women's pentathlon hy 5X 


(Minis, scoring 4 .823 points in .1 meet against 
in ilcrnhauscn. West Germany 

VOLLEYBALL Tlie lirsi-vc.il Denver ( omeis have the 
best record d n- in Ihe l\ A. Led hy Ihe haid-spiking 
from line of Jon Stanley. Jell Ks-dd.in and Larry He 
neeke. ihe Lomeis edged Sail Diego 3-2 and Itouneed 
II Paso Juan-/ 12 7. 12 - 10. 12 5 The Denver start 
mg from line, averaging (>' V/,", eoninhuicd 57 kills m 
ihe Sol victory The Sky fell twice as Tucson dropped 
iwo in a iow alter winning Us first three contests One 
,-i the losses came against Sjnu Barhar.i 112 9 12 
12-10 12-3. 6-0—as Spikvr Paulo Roberto Delreu.i- 
sersed six conscciiiive successful piiinls in ovenime 

mileposts I IR| D FRANK ROBINSON li 
managei of ihe Cleveland Indians Flic lusi black man¬ 
ager in the major leagues. Robinson had a 1X6-189 
record in his almost two and one-lull seasons in l leve- 
land The Indians lintshed lourlh in 1975. lourlli m 
19"6 and were in Filth place when he wav tired Rob¬ 
inson wav icpliiccd by bullpen Coach Jill IOK 
BORG who .0 3S becomes the youngest manager m 
ihe majors 

IIIRID BOBBY KROMM 4 as the loollll co.ivh ol 
ihe- Delroil Red Wings in Ihe Iasi lour years, replacing 
I arry Wilson. Kronmi coached ihe WHA's Winnipeg 
Jels ihe pasi two seasons, winning Ihe 19"6 AVI () C up 
and losing in Quebec in Ihe finals this year In oihei 
NTII couchingnnivcs. Toronto (ired Red Kelly and Van¬ 
couver rchircd Or land Kurienhach. who had resigned 
In the WHA. Cincinnati lured Jucgucs Demers, who 
had coached IndiauaiMlis ihe Iasi iwo years 

MARRIID Heavy weight Champion Ml HAMM AD 
Al I 35 and Veronica I’orehe. 21. in Beverly Hills. Cal¬ 
if ll wav the thud marriage for All. the Inst foi Ms 
Porchc. they have an 11-month-old daughter liana 

TRADED JAMES HARRIS. 2'<. Los Angeles Rams 
quarterback, to Ihe San Diego Chargers, lor an un 
disclosed number of future draft choices His No I' 
was reassigned 10 Joe Namulh 
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FACES m THE CROWD 



CARL WILLIAMS 


Al the Mate Class AAA 
meet in Austin. Carl. 17. 
became the top sprinter 
in Texas high school his¬ 
tory by winning the 1(8) 
in 9.2 and ihe 200 in 
20.9. breaking marks held 
by Gregory Edmonds 
(9.31 and 1976 Olympian 
Johnny Jones (21.0). 



JULIE SHEA 

Rsi (Kill \ ( 

Julie, 18. ran a 4:43.1 mile 
in the state high school 
girls' championships in 
Raeford. bettering the na¬ 
tional mark Tor high 
schoolers by 3.7 seconds. 
Competing for Cardinal 
Gibbons High. Julie also 
won the stale title in the 
880 with a time of 2:16 6 



JEFF SPOONER 

A senior attackman on 
the University of Massa¬ 
chusetts lacrosse team. 
Spooner scored at least 
one point in every game 
he played, concluding his 
career with 275 points 
(134 goals. 141 assists), lo 
break the school record 
by 112 points 



RICK HR IP 


A 30-year-old traffic ad¬ 
ministrator for United 
Telephone. Hrip won his 
fifth straight state VFW 
golf title in Indiana. Pa 
A one handicupper. Hrip 
topped a field of 297. 
shooting 73-73-75—221 
and winning by six 



GORDONJONES 


A 21-year-old senior. 
Jones led Flagler College 
to the NAIA tennis title, 
defeating Carlos Behar 
of Presbyterian College 
7-6. 7-6 for the singles 
crown and learning with 
Jim Twiggforthc doubles 
championship Jones had 
a 35-2 singles season 



KATHY ROSENBERY 


Rosenbery. a freshman at 
Golden West College, 
pitched ihe Rustlers to 
their third straight AlAW 
community college fast- 
pilch softball crown w ith 
a 25-4 record and a 0.55 
ERA. Kathy didn't allow 
an earned run in 21 tour¬ 
nament innings. 
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HigherTar 

Cigarettes 

Lose Taste 
Exclusive 


Taste dominance of higher tar cigarettes 
challenged by MERIT breakthrough. 



For years, you couldn’t get real tobacco flavor without 
high tar. 

Low tar cigarettes just couldn't measure up. 

Until MERIT 

Until a breakthrough in tobacco science resulted in a way 
to boost tobacco flavor without the usual corresponding 
increase in tar. 

The result was 'Enriched Flavor!»tobacco. 

MERIT and MERIT 100’s were packed with this special tobacco. 
And taste-tested against a number of higher tar cigarettes. 

Overall, smokers reported they liked the taste of both 
MERIT and MERIT 100's as much as the taste of the higher 
tar cigarettes tested. 

Cigarettes having up to 60“’> more tar! 

Only one cigarette has 'Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. And 
you can taste it. © PhiUp Mom« inc. 1977 


Kings: 8 mgl'iar!' 0.5 mg.nicotine av. per cigarette.FTC Report Dec.'76 
100’s: 12 mg! 'tar.' '0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 

Kings & KK)’s 










What’s coming up on the sports calendar? A billing but ac¬ 
tion. Everything from the innings and outs of baseball to the 
birdies and bogeys of tournament golf, from spinnakers of 
Newport to the first scrimmage of football as the pros suit 
up to slim down. There's S'ASCAR racing at Daytona. 
there’s more wheeling at Watkins (Hen and Lime Rock. And 
how about those tacking duels in the sun this September as 
the American Cup moves into sight? Don’t forget the British 
Open just after our Fourth of July, and that cliff-hanger com¬ 
ing up at Pebble Reach in August at th ePGA. Get set for 
more tennis at Forest Hills after a whole summer of court¬ 
ing. That’s just a hint of the Championship Seasons on all the 
playing fields of sport coming your way in the colorful writing 
and photos of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED — the magazine for 


all seasons. So sign up now for the classic contests of Sum¬ 
mer. Fall and beyond, if you wish. Be at the All-Star Game 
and save a seal for the Series itself in October. Be there for 
Football USA with Si’s two big scouting report issues this 
September and all the yards of football's great plays from 
there on until Superbowl XIII. Then preview basketball’s 
new season next Fall with two big SI specials. And sharpen 
your skates for hockey's new ice. All in the pro’s prose and 
instant replay photography that Si’s famous for. Enjoy the 
best of it each and every week. You'll enjoy sports more: 
you'll enjoy more sports. Just fill in and mail the SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED order card in this issue. We'll bill you later. 
Or if someone’s beaten you to the card, just call TOLL- 
FREE 800-621-8200. (In Illinois: 800-972-8302-) 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TRAIL BLAZER TRIUMPH 

Sir: 

Curry Kirkpatrick's article on the Sixer col¬ 
lapse (All for One Sure Beats One for All. 
June 131 was one of the most biased pieces 
of writing I have ever read in your magazine, 
and I loved every word of it. The last four 
games of the NBA championship series made 
the Blazers my second favorite team (next, of 
course, to the Rockets). 

Alfred Sanders 
Houston 
Sir: 

The Trail Blazers showed the world how 
to play together as a team. Dr. J may be able 
to rise above one player, but not five. Where 
are all the Walton critics now? Oh. let us be 
thankful that the 76ers are now Gratefully 
Dead! 

Johnny Martinez 
Beeville. Texas 
Sir: 

One would think, after reading Kirkpat¬ 
rick's article, that the 76ers had simply lost 
the series, rather than being beaten by a great 
team. Bill Walton is obviously the most out¬ 
standing Blazer, but without Gross. Lucas. 
Twardzik. Hollins. Neal and the rest of the 
team, he would have been where Abdul- 
Jabbar was during the finals: watching the 
games on TV. 

Karen B. Riekert 
Lansing. Mich. 

Sir: 

I. for one, became fed up with the media's 
obsession with the Philadelphia 76ers' imma¬ 
turity and dissension while losing to the Trail 
Blazers. It’s as if the Blazers sneaked in amid 
the 76crs' ridiculous behavior on the court 
and off. I was amazed to see three-fourths of 
Kirkpatrick's article detail 76er woes, while 
the entire Pacific Northwest, especially Port¬ 
land. was celebrating its first world champi¬ 
onship. Why did all the negative 76er trivia 
have to overshadow the fine teamwork, 
sportsmanship and camaraderie of Portland 
and its Blazers? In our Blazermania smug¬ 
ness. we Northwesterncis know what hap¬ 
pened. The Trail Blazers stuck it in the 76crs’ 
collective crybaby car. 

Jeffrey R. Shelley 
Tacoma. Wash. 

Sir: 

I would have liked more in-depth analysis 
of the Blazers' strategy and what makes them 
tick. How did a new coach like Jack Ramsay 
put together a winning team in such a short 
time? How did he get his team up for the 
third game after losing the first two? Most im¬ 
portant. how did he and his team manage to 


win without the high-priced superstars who 
dominate the game? 

Conrad G. Prange 
Omaha 
Sir: 

The emphasis on dissent among the 76ers 
being cause for defeat is irrelevant. They were 
doing all right in the playoffs until Portland 
started blowing them out of the gym as they 
had done to others. 

Mike O'Brien 
Portland. Ore. 

Sir: 

Boo on the believers in the SI jinx. You 
had Walton on the cover of your Dec. 13 
issue and again on May 23. Now here he is 
yet again, this time for bringing the NBA 
championship to Portland. So for you jinx 
fans, take it and dunk it! 

Steve Sheinfeld 
Framingham. Mass. 

Sir: 

I think it was a mistake to pick Walton as 
the MVP of the championship series. What 
more can one person do than Julius Erving 
did while being double- and triple-teamed? 

Mike Owart 
Manitowoc. Wis. 

SLOW PITCH 

Sir: 

American Professional Slo-Pitch League 
President Bill Byrne (It's Easy Come. Easy 
Co, June 13) is doing the same thing that 
helped ruin the WFL—pulling name ballplay¬ 
ers (Cash. Northrup, Swoboda. Versalles, etc.) 
out of retirement, rather than building a club 
with homegrown players. 

My suggestion. Mr. Byrne, is let your league 
build gradually, sign more local talent, such 
as Jim Galloway and Tom Miller, stay away 
from ex-major league talent—and for 30.000 
big ones, tell Swoboda to bring his own beer! 

Wayne Callahan 
Lowville. N.Y. 

LIVELY BALL 

Sir: 

A couple of points about Larry Keith’s fine 
article on this year's baseball (They’re 
Knocking the Stuffing Out of It. June 13). 
Through the first 616 games there were 1.033 
homers for an average of 1.68 per game, or 
.84 per team. Based on a full season, this 
comes out to 136 per team and not 117 as 
Keith assumes. 

This year's home-run pace can only com¬ 
pare with the 1970 pace (1.76 per game) in re¬ 
cent years, although from 1955 to 1966 the 
pace every year was 1.66 (1965) or higher. 
The most productive years were 1958 and 
1959(1.82). 1962(1.85). 1956 (1.86) and 1961 


11.91). Even after the strike zone was enlarged 
following the 1962 season, there were still 
some highly productive years such as 1964 
and 1966. in both of which there were 1.70 
homers per game. 

No doubt the ball is livelier and there may 
be a record total of homers hit this season, 
but the ratio of homers hit per game has been 
surpassed many times since 1955. 

Ronald E. Coolidce 
Quincy. Mass. 

Sir: 

You should have let Mark Fidrych inter¬ 
view a dozen randomly selected baseballs. I'm 
sure that would have answered everyone’s 
questions. 

Rt ss Erbets 
Saratoga 

VIVA EL BEISBOL 

Sir: 

Being a Cuban. I was very pleased to sec 
Ron Fimritc’s article In Cuba, It's Viva El 
Grand Old Game in your June 6 issue. It is 
truly a shame that players from the country 
that over the years has produced the likes of 
Tony Taylor, Cookie Rojas. Camilo Pascual 
and Tony Oliva have not been permitted to 
come to the U.S. since 1961. Many a player, 
such as Antonio Capiro. Felipe Sarduy and 
Felix Isasi, has had his considerable talents 
wasted playing in leagues where he could nev¬ 
er reach his full potential. 

RaeaelM.Gavilan 
Guttenberg. N.J. 

SLEW 

Sir: 

No need to wait until December to select 
the 1977 “Sportsman of the Year." Just give 
the award right now to Seattle Slew. 

William E. Carsley 
Chicago 

THE KAISER 

Sir: 

Clive Gammon's point concerning Franz 
Beckenbauer’s joining the Cosmos ( Recovery 
from Kulturschock. June 13) is well taken. 
Once he masters the Cosmos system, his pres¬ 
ence will prevail. His \hml match, in fact, 
ended in a masterful 6-0 blitzkrieg. 

However, it should be clear that for soccer 
to achieve national recognition in the U.S.. 
more concentration must be put on devel¬ 
oping native-born players through the col¬ 
leges and high schools. Certainly. Pele. 
Beckenbauer and the other foreign stars have 
improved the level of the game in the NASL. 
Nevertheless, their presence will only really 
be on a short-term basis. 

Daniel G. Frost 
Amherst. Mass. 
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The only small 
copiers that feature 
these big features. 
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XEROX CORPORATION 



The Xerox 3107 copier is the only 
small portable copier that makes 
crisp, clean, regular size copies from 
light originals,bulky bound volumes, 
hard to copy photographs, has a 
document feedei; makes same size 
copies as large as 14 x 25" and can 
also reduce large originals down to 
regular size copies. 


The Xerox 3100 portable copier 
makes crisp, clean, regular size 
copies from light originals, bulky 
bound volumes and even hard to 
copy photographs. 


The Xerox 3100 Large Document 
Copier is the only small portable 
copier that makes crisp, clean, regular 
size copies from light originals, 
bulky bound volumes, hard to copy 
photographs, has a document feeder 
and can make same size copies as 
large as 14 x 18" 


So if you need a small portable copier with these big features, 
you need die only company that can offer die biggest feature of them all. 
A choice. 


XEROX 





Changing 

Your 

Address? 


If you're about to make a move, 
here's how to insure that 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets 
there as soon as you do! 



1. Let us know 4 weeks in 
advance. 

2. Attach the address label on the 
cover of one of your subscription 
copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
541 North Fairbanks Court. 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this 
or other matters concerning 
your subscription—billing, 
renewal, complaints, additional 
subscriptions—call toll free: 
800 - 621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SI check box new renewal 


NAMF 

PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS APT NO 


CITY 

STATE ZIP 

Subscription price in the U S . Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands S20 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the 
world Si 7 50 All others, S24 a year. 


19TH HOLE continued 

A SHOW FOR NO DOUGH 

Sir: 

Thank you so much for the article on our 
beloved Dan Magill ( Georgia's on His Mind, 
May 30). If ever there was a Southern gen¬ 
tleman. he is truly one. Every tennis fan at 
the University of Georgia feels he is a per¬ 
sonal friend. 

The NCAA tennis tournament was a real 
spectacle and I'm happy I was able to attend. 
Please give more coverage to the fine young 
tennis players in college. I'm so tired of Jim¬ 
my Connors and those million-dollar cryba¬ 
bies. Don't ruin your great magazine by over¬ 
feeding us on “show for dough" tennis. 

Randy Looper 
Atlanta 

NEXUS 

Sir: 

Your June 6 articles on the NBA cham¬ 
pionship series ( There's No Place Like Home 
Court) and the NCAA lacrosse championship 
( Cornell's Wild Irish Rose) rekindled mem¬ 
ories of my past association with the two 
prominent figures in those articles. It is the 
1966 Christmas basketball tournament final 
between my high school. Elmont, on Long Is¬ 
land. and Roosevelt High. The nexus? I am 
sent in by my coach, Richie Moran, to guard 
a 6' I" junior named Julius Erving. Now Jul¬ 
ius has his “doctorate," Richie has his third 
NCAA championship and I have my law de¬ 
gree along with some fond memories. Thank 
you for bringing us all together again. 

Steven Blank 
Louisville 

DREAM COURSE 

Sir: 

As a clergyman, I am frequently compelled 
to point out the glories of heaven to my golf¬ 
ing pals, especially when their vocabulary 
takes a decided turn for the worse. Your tan¬ 
talizing golf article on Jack Nicklaus’ Muir- 
field course I Accepting with Pleasure His 
Kind Invitation. May 30) will now provide 
me with even richer material to prove my 
point, for obviously the good Lord will phys¬ 
ically lift a massive portion of that fantastic 
Ohio real estate for His "great golf course in 
the sky." 

As a longtime veteran of public courses, 
with their dusty tees, rock-hard fairways, 
bone-dry creeks, boulder-infested traps and 
disease-plagued greens. I am almost willing, 
like Dr. Faustus. to sell my soul to play on a 
course so beautifully challenging. Finances 
will hinder me, hut your superb article and 
pictures will allow me to dream about it. 
Thanks for that dainty fantasy. 

Hirbiri G. Waliher 
Danville. III. 


Address editorial mail to Srotm ILLUSTRATED. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York. New York. 10020. 


For the 
love of 
Mike... 



$10.50 postpaid 
(Slightly enlarged to show detail) 

or Mary, Him or Her.. . 

For Valentine's Day, 

Mother's Day, anniversary 
or birthday - anytime 
you want to say LOVE. 

This gleaming golden ring* 
by Alva Museum Replicas 
is adapted from the 
famous sculpture in the 
Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. Gift boxed with a 
descriptive history. Sizes 
6—7—8. $11.00 postpaid. 

To order by mail, be sure to 
specify style number and size. 
NY, Conn, residents add sales 
tax. No COD's. Replacement 
or refund within three weeks 
if not satisfied. 

Send 75c for full color 
Museum Collections catalog. 



Museum Collections 

140 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn, 06830 








“Eagle on the 17th. 
birdie on the 18th, 
and a $50.000purse in the bag. 

What more could you ask for?” “Old Grand-Dad 




Head 
of the 
Bourbon 
Family. 



Old Grand-Dad. 
When you ask 
a lot more from life. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co. Frahkfort Ky 40601 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


KING. 100's: 19 mg.’taf.U mg. neon 
av. per cigarette. FTC Repon 0EC.76. 


For me, it’s taste or nothing. That’s why I smoke 
Winston. Look, whether it’s Winston King or Winston 
100’s, taste is everything in a cigarette. And 
Winston is nothing but good taste all the way. 


Winston 








